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The President, Will Rogers, Rear Admiral Standley, Clark Gable, and other 
interesting Americans greeted 1932 members. Scores of newspapers heralded our 
expeditions into their communities. Chambers of Commerce, a cabinet member, 
mayors extended invitations to us. Everywhere this unique system of scientific 
sight-seeing, combining education with pleasure, caused comment. 


"University of Tours’ are America's Progressive Tours! And whether you go 
with us to the Fair, and East, West, or Coast to Coast, you'll proclaim it the great- 
est summer of a lifetime! Days Brim Full of Thrilling Happiness; Nights of 
Romance and Rest. With a college faculty, native guides, courteous drivers, and 
itineraries adapted to things happening this summer, we extend you a welcome to 
join your state group in seeing, doing new, interesting things this summer! With 
no other Organization can you see so much—so well—and so economically! 


‘lam recommending it to all of my friends because of the large | °° #*  ®  ” ®©}©§©»§~©~©” OOO 
value received, because of the general atmosphere of it all—so University of Tours, 
home-like yet so practical. | gained so much my parents didn't be- Oklahoma City, Okla. 
lieve it was their child. | know scores of people have told me that | 
look better now than ever. Not for seven years have | been as 


healthy as since | returned. Such a trip can't be taken away or 


Please send me maps, itineraries, prices, etc., on your 
3 economical tours for 1933. 
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The school is no longer looked upon as a center for academic learning alone, but as a great social agency that per- 
ceives that the education and development of the child are built upon the totality of his experience; that experience 


within the school walls is but a fraction of all that contributes to his health, his 


situations. This realization has enlarged the sense of what the school program s 


ersonality and his ability to meet life's 


ould include. 


Social Welfare and the School 


By MARY E. MURPHY 


Director, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 


@ IT is now generally recognized that 

social problems very frequently have 
their beginnings in childhood and that 
many of the difficulties under which 
children suffer might have been les- 
sened or eliminated if adequate atten- 
tion had been given to the conditions 
and needs of earlier age levels. The 
child and those factors which may se- 
cure for him wholesome development 
and growth—physical, mental and 
emotional—have come therefore to 
occupy the most important place in our 
consideration of social welfare, and 
the school, which to so large an extent 
influences the life of the child, is looked 
to more and more as a social welfare 
agency. The child has then become 
the converging point where two great 
interests meet—social welfare of the 
community as a whole and education 
with its enlarged idea of its function 
and purpose. 

The school of today is a very differ- 
ent institution from that of a genera- 
tion ago. It was originally looked upon 
as a center for academic learning alone 
and life’s experience in the form of 
various activities must be found out- 
side the school. Father and son worked 
together, mother and daughter, and ex- 


periences of great educational signifi- 
cance were met in innumerable proc- 
esses not now found among the func- 
tions of the home. With the industrial 
change, such experiences offered in the 
home have greatly decreased. Commu- 
nity life has become increasingly com- 
plex with the resulting difficulty of 
insuring to the child those factors in 
his life necessary for real education and 
wholesome development. As a supple- 
ment to this situation there is the grow- 
ing realization that the education and 
development of the child are built upon 
the totality of his experience; that ex- 
perience within the school walls is but 
a fraction of all that contributes to his 
health, his personality and his ability 
to meet life’s situations. This realiza- 
tion has given rise to two very impor- 
tant aspects of the school’s contact with 
the child. First of all, it has enlarged 
the sense of what the school program 
should include. Since the educational 
experiences no longer found in the 
home and community are necessary to 
the child then the school must provide 
them. Since the complexity of life pro- 
vides difficulties for which the child 
must be prepared and against the haz- 
ards of which he must be protected, 


then the school’s program must include 
factors contributing to this preparation 
and protection. Upon this conviction 
has been built a full and enriched 
school program including opportuni- 
ties for many phases of instruction not 
formerly considered in the purely 
academic school, and a variety of ac- 
tivities of educational significance and 
directly contributing to his welfare and 
his physical and mental health. 

A second important result of a rec- 
ognition that the child’s total life con- 
tributes to his education and welfare is 
a growing realization that all aspects 
of his life should be in harmony and 
that particularly the school needs to be 
brought close to the influences in the 
home and community which may affect 
the child. It is the same child who 
leaves home, goes to school, emerges 
from the school onto the playground 
or into some other community activity, 
and returns again to the home, and it 
is of tremendous significance to the 
school to be aware of what type of 
home this child comes from—what are 
its influences, good and bad and to 
what type of community activity does 
he resort—are its influences in the main 
good or bad? We find, therefore, in 
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the present day and particularly at a 
time when the stress of the social and 
economic strain is felt at every level 
that all of the institutions in the com- 
munity are being drawn very much 
more closely together and that the so- 
cial significance of the institution which 
formerly was thought of chiefly as edu- 
cational is very real indeed. 

In the interest of social welfare, 
what then should we expect of the 
school? Of great importance surely 
is the awareness by the teacher of the 
oneness or wholeness of the child— 
the need of looking at the children sit- 
ting in the school seats in front of her 
not merely as so many learners of the 
various subjects required by the school 
curriculum but as the human results 
of all that has happened in connec- 
tion with their lives before that time 
and of all of the social factors in the 
background of their present lives. 
With this point of view, the teacher is 
never teaching a subject but is always 
teaching a child, a sensitive instrument 
played upon by various forces with a 
result sometimes tragic, sometimes 
happy. In the interest, therefore, of 
social welfare we have a right to ex- 
pect that the teacher is a most human 
of human beings, sensitive to all of 
these forces that play upon the child, 
aware of their significance and sympa- 
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Social maladjustments in adolescent and adult life are frequently asso- 
ciated with lack of adequate preparation for a vocation. Surely no force in 
the community should be able to contribute so richly to the solving of this 


problem as the school. 


thetic with the problems which may be 
presented as a result. This understand- 
ing and sympathetic teacher knows that 
the laggard, the truant or the unruly 
child may have come to her from a 
home or neighborhood in which pov- 
erty, ignorance or sordid influences 
have made school adjustment well-nigh 
impossible. 


Since the educational yet no longer found in the home and 


community are necessary to 


e child, then the school must provide them. 


Since the complexity of life provides difficulties for which the child must be 
prepared and against the hazards of which he must be protected, then the 
school's program must include factors contributing to this preparation and 
protection. Upon this conviction has been built a full and enriched school 


program. 


A review of social problems brings 
into prominence a variety of malad- 
justments, the most important phase of 
which may be sometimes physical and 
sometimes mental. We have a right to 
expect from the school conditions and 
attitudes which will contribute to a 
lessening of these problems of malad- 
justment. Schools are more and more 
aware of their responsibility in con- 
nection with the physical welfare of the 
child and have included programs of 
medical inspection, nursing service, 
physical activity, health instruction, 
school feeding, and special provisions 
for handicapped children. That there 
is still much to be desired in these con- 
nections is evidenced by any study of 
school health programs, which will 
show a very great unevenness in the de- 
gree to which these items function in a 
constructive way for the health of 
children. Even where all of these fac- 
tors in a school health program are 
included there frequently exists a gap 
between the health service and the edu- 
cational procedure with a resulting in- 
jury to the child. The child who has 
been found to have impaired vision 
probably needs not only further medi- 
cal attention but special consideration 
in the classroom in connection with 
seating and lighting. The child with 
defective hearing who has been con- 
sidered a dull or stupid child may, with 
special consideration in the classroom, 
be able to progress with his fellows. 
Poor nutrition, a high degree of nerv- 
ousness and other physical conditions 

(Continued on page 271) 
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The Postal Service 


By RITA LITTLE 


Teacher, Young School, Aurora 


The following activity unit as worked out 
in a first grade group, has been published 
as “Teachers’ Lesson Unit No. 57” by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The com- 
plete unit including bibliographies may be 
secured from the Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University. The unit seems espe- 
cially valuable for the following reasons: 

1. It shows how much valuable informa- 
tion may be acquired through the children’s 
actual first hand experiences with one of the 
important agencies of their environment. 

2. It shows how first-hand experiences 
may be extended vicariously through books, 
posters, pictures, etc. 

3. It shows how subject matter skills may 
be integrated and how the children’s actual 
experiences may be reconstructed in concrete 
form through the building of the post office, 
package drops, etc. 

4. It shows the possibility of giving the 
children the opportunity of sharing their 
experiences with others through an assembly 
program. 

@ ON the day after Valentine’s Day 

one of the children brought to school 
a valentine which she had received by 
mail from California. In the conversa- 
tion period she showed the valentine 
and the envelope to the group. The fact 
that it had come so many hundreds of 
miles interested the children. The class 
discussed the ways by which it might 
have come—by train or air mail. The 
children decided that since there was no 
air mail stamp on the letter, it must 
have come by train. The envelope and 
valentine were pinned to the bulletin 
board so that the children could exam- 


of First Grade industry. 


The letter drop box, the mail truck and the package drop were all products 


ine them during the day. Attention was 
called to the way in which the letter was 
addressed and to the return address in 
the upper left-hand corner. 

During the days which followed the 
teacher definitely set to work to bring 
into the room as many objects as pos- 
sible which might stimulate the chil- 
dren’s interest in the writing of letters 
and in the system of mail distribution. 
After the first day or two, the children 
themselves began contributing pictures 
and magazine articles. In general, in- 
terest in the post office was induced by 
the following devices: 


1. Books containing stories about letters 
and post offices were added to the library 
table. 

2. Stories and poems about the post office 
were told by the teacher and some of them 
were dramatized by the group. 

3. Pictures from magazines and news- 
papers, also some photographs lent by the 
Chicago post office, showing methods of mail 
delivery and post office activities in general, 
were fastened to the bulletin board. These 
were later made into a booklet and placed 
on the library table. 

4. Envelopes with different kinds of 
stamps were put on the bulletin board for 
the children’s examination: air mail, special 
delivery, one-cent, two-cent, five-cent, etc.; 
also envelopes with foreign stamps, one from 
England, one from Germany; most of which 
were contributed by the children. 


After a period of about ten days, 
during which the children’s interest had 
this manner, the 


been aroused in 
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stman 


This very official looking 
shoulders a burlap mail sack that ma 
be drawn in at the top and sediedhed. 


teacher inquired in the course of one 
conversation period how many of the 
children had ever written and sent -a 
real letter. Few had. When asked if 
they would like to, they said they would 
like to do so. They then discussed what 
they would have to learn to do before 
they could actually write and send a 
letter. As phrased by the children, 
these were the requirements: 


l. How to write a letter right—to begin 
it right and end it right—like big people do. 

2. How to spell words correctly. 

3. How to address the envelope like those 
on the bulletin board. 

4. How to put the stamps and how many 
to use. 

5. Where to put the stamps and how 
mahy to use. 


For several days the children experi- 
mented with writing letters. The fol- 
lowing simple form was used, and is a 
fair sample of the type of letter finally 
written. 

Aurora, ILL., 
Feb. 28, 1931. 
Dear MortHer: 

In Alaska, dog teams carry the mail. We 

have a picture of the dogs in our room. 
Your son, 
Bos. 

Since manuscript writing was used, 
the children were soon able to write 
their own letters. The only requirement 
was that the body of the letter must tell 
something interesting and must be 
different from every other letter in the 
room. Originality of content was em- 
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phasized from the beginning. Help in 
spelling was freely given by the teach- 
er. After a fair amount of success in 
writing their letters, the children 
learned to enclose them in correctly 
addressed envelopes. 

About this time the principal of our 
building was absent from school for 
several weeks on account of illness. 
Someone suggested that a letter be 
written to her. The discussion then 
arose whether all the letters should be 
sent or only the best one. The children 
decided that since they were not very 
expert at writing, only the best one 
would be sent. After the group had 
“voted on” the best letter, it was en- 
closed in an envelope by one member 
of the group, addressed by another, and 
was ready for the stamp. The children 
decided to go together to buy the stamp 
at the post office near the school. 

The teacher suggested that if the chil- 
dren were to take their letter to the cen- 
tral post office, the postmaster might 
allow them to go through the post office 
and they could see what actually hap- 
pened. Arrangements were made for 
the trip and the letter was taken along. 
One child bought the two-cent stamp at 
one of the windows and stamped the 
letter. Other children bought stamps 
from the stamp machine and were much 
interested in noticing how the stamps 
came out and how the machine made 
change. Another child bought an air 
mail stamp. After the class letter had 
been stamped, the postmaster told the 
children to put it in the letter drop. 
Then the man who collected the mail 
was called. He took the letter to the 
canceling machine, and the postmaster 
asked him to run it through separately ; 
after which he showed it to the children. 
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Attention was called to the stamp can- 
cellation and the post mark, showing 
the place, date, and the time of can- 
cellation. Afterward a package of let- 
ters was run through, in order to show 
the speed with which the machine 
worked. 

The postmaster, himself, took the 
children into the various departments. 
They saw the clerks sorting the regular 
mail according to cities and states, and 
noted that anything marked “special 
delivery” was placed on the top of the 
pack. In one section a man was noticed 
stamping packages by hand and tossing 
them into the mail bags where they be- 
longed, after which these bags were 
closed and locked, ready to be sent to 
the railway station. They saw the mail 
truck being loaded and leaving for the 
depot. They also saw the air mail sec- 
tion where letters were being sorted for 
dispatch. 

In another section the children saw 
the local carriers sorting their mail into 
pigeonholes so that it could be strapped 
ready for the next delivery. They rec- 
ognized the carriers who brought mail 
to their own homes, and one child 
found a letter for his father which was 
to be delivered the next morning. 

The children were especially inter- 
ested in the time clock, the “nixie” 
desk, and the “lookout” where govern- 
ment inspectors can oversee postal em- 
ployees at work. They also saw the 
mail chute and how the mail elevator 
worked. 

When the children were ready to 
leave, the postmaster asked them to 
write to him. This they did and, much 
to their surprise, he sent a reply. This 
was delivered to the schoolroom by the 
regular carrier. The letter was of spec- 





The children built a post office with two windows 
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ial interest because it bore no stamp. 
The point was brought out that some 
correspondence from government offi- 
cials is sent in special envelopes and 
requires no postage. 

There is a substation not far from 
our school which it seemed worth while 
to visit. A schoolmate was sick in the 
hospital and the children had written 
letters to her, putting them all in one 
large envelope. The question arose 
whether one two-cent stamp would be 
sufficient postage. So the group decided 
to go to the substation and have it 
weighed. Our letter required two two- 
cent stamps, thus calling attention to 
the fact that the amount of postage re- 
quired varies with the weight of a letter. 

The teacher sent out a letter, pur- 
posely misaddressed, with the return 
address on the inside and not on the 
outside. She explained what she was 
doing to the children. They hoped the 
letter would go through the dead letter 
office and be returned to them—and it 
was. This emphasized the importance 
of the careful addressing of letters and 
parcels 

At Easter time the teacher sent each 
child a greeting card enclosed in an 
unsealed envelope. The children 
noticed that only a one-and-one-half- 
cent stamp was used; so the next day 
the group discussed under what condi- 
tions the use of such a stamp was per- 
missible. 

One child’s father was going to 
Canada on business. Before leaving, he 
secured the names of all the children 
in the room and, while away, sent a 
post card from Toronto to each child. 
The regular carrier brought them to the 
classroom and delivered each card in- 
dividually. The children noticed that 
in each instance “U. S. A.” had been 
added to the regular address. This 
called attention to the fact that it is 
necessary to put “U. S. A.” on all mail 
sent here from other countries. 

When writing for pictures to be used 
during this unit, the teacher sent a letter 
to a man in Washington. A short time 
later it was returned to her, stamped 
on the outside “Unclaimed.” This 
letter was shown to the children to em- 
phasize what happens if the person to 
whom a letter is sent cannot be located, 
and it also brought out the need of the 
sender’s return address on the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope. 

We had talked about air mail service 
and had bought an air mail stamp at 
the post-office. One day a boy brought 
an envelope to school which had been 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Consider the 


By L. G. OSBORN 


Principal, Rock Junior High School 
East St. Louis 


@ A DYNAMIC program of educa- 

tion must center around and be 
centered in the welfare and develop- 
ment of children. Since it is the par- 
ent, however, who must feed, clothe, 
and provide a home for the child if 
his educational development is to be 
effected successfully, the educational 
program will be greatly influenced by 
the attitude of the parent toward it. 
Since, also, it is in the home that the 
fruits of education are discovered, 
seen, and felt in greatest reality the 
educator is quick to feel the approval 
or disapproval of the parent. 

If, then, the cry for slashing the 
school budget comes from the home, 
as it has doubtless done to some ex- 
tent, the educator is certain to give 
ear to it. Does it mean that the par- 
ent disapproves of the education the 
child is receiving, or is it because the 
parent has been overwhelmed by the 
double struggle to meet the cost of 
food and clothing for his children and 
at the same time carry the burden of 
school taxation? That the first of 
these alternatives is not a reality is 
evidenced by the fact that as never 
before Parent-Teacher Associations are 
coming to a vigorous support of the 
schools. If the second alternative is 
the cause, society owes the parent a 
form of relief which must be just as 
real as other forms of relief now of- 
fered to those who are destitute and 
desperate. Many states have found 
means of furnishing such relief. In 
these states taxation in the form of in- 
come taxes, corporation taxes, sever- 
ance taxes, and sales taxes has been 
legalized for school support in order 
to reduce the general property tax 
burden. [Illinois has none of these 
operating in the support of its schools 
and for the relief of its burdened par- 
ents. 

On the other hand, when the cry for 
slashing school budgets comes, as has 
happened recently, from banking in- 
terests from industrial corporations, 
from men of great wealth, and from 
writers of prominence who willingly 
prostitute their genius before Mam- 
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mon, it indicates that in the minds of 
these people liquid assets are of 
greater importance than futures in 
childhood; that dividends for stock- 
holders and high salaries for execu- 
tives are more to be desired than in- 
telligent employees and consumers, 
that the children of the wealthy are 
entitled to greater educational oppor- 
tunities than your child and mine, and 
that thirty pieces of silver are of more 
value than keeping the faith of boys 
and girls. Surely to any group of 
would-be budget slashers seeking to 
protect special interests and personal 
advantages there can be but one 
answer. 

There are just two things which the 
school should be called upon to con- 
sider in the present crisis. First, are 
its objectives worthy and its methods 
of accomplishing them efficient? Sec- 
ondly, is the school receiving a dol- 
lar’s worth of value for every dollar 
it spends? Every school system should 
challenge itself not parsimoniously but 
in the spirit of true economy in these 
respects; should examine its curricu- 
lum, its teaching staff, its maintenance 
corps, and its supporting expenditures 
to see that they meet these require- 
ments. 

When this has been accomplished, 
then it is the duty of the state, and 
more specifically the duty of the legis- 
lative bodies representing the people 
of the state to find a means of placing 
the necessary tax burden on the shoul- 
ders of those who can bear it best re- 
gardless of where it falls, so that 
every child may not only have enough 
to eat and wear, but may also have the 
educational opportunity which is his 
heritage. 
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We can put children first and keep them first, knowing 
that it is they who must carry the torch tomorrow if civiliza- 
tion is to march forward. Of course, this will mean sacrifice, 
but sacrifice in order that children may have educational 
opportunity is no new thing in America. Most of the men 
and women who today are the backbone of our republic 
hold their present places because farsighted parents knew 
that children came first, and had the grace and the courage 
to do without, that sons and daughters might have a better 
life than theirs had been. That is the real American spirit. 
—JOY ELMER MORGAN, Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, January, 1932, Page 2. 














Let those who have the responsibil- 
ity of determining the educational 
policy for the State of Illinois remem- 
ber that even today, in spite of the so- 
called decadence of the home, par- 
ents will fight for their children, and 
that if through careless, ill-informed, 
selfish, or prejudiced legislation the 
birthright of the children of our great 
State is lost, some day, some how, 
those responsible for the loss will have 
to answer to the parents. 





The Present Educational 
Crisis and Our Commence- 


ment Exercises 
@ COMMENCEMENT time is ap- 
proaching. Our commencement pro- 
grams are attended by more parents 
and friends of the schools than are any 
other kind of educational meetings 
during the year. Commencement time 
is therefore our one great opportunity 
to place before parents and friends the 
Present Educational Crisis, to empha- 
size our Save the Schools Campaign, 
and to secure the active support and 
co-operation of parents and friends of 
the schools in our campaign to Save 
the Schools. 

For this reason, every commence- 
ment address to be given this year 
should be prepared with the Present 
Educational Crisis in mind and should 
stress Our Save the Schools Campaign. 
Every school when selecting its com- 
mencement speaker should request that 
this be done. We should not neglect 
this great opportunity.—N. M. Mason. 
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Some Guiding Principles 
in Public Education 


By E. A. TURNER 


Professor of School Supervision 
illinois State Normal University 
Normal 


® ONE cannot proceed far in his quest 

for guiding principles of a construc- 
tive program of education in this coun- 
try, before he is confronted with the 
problem of deciding the primary pur- 
pose of our public schools in the state 
and nation. A serious attempt to solve 
this problem involves a clear concep- 
tion of the dominant motive that guided 
the fathers of our country in their en- 
deavor to make public education uni- 
versal. Moreover, a successful solu- 
tion of this problem further requires 
an understanding of the willingness of 
the self-sacrificing taxpayers of each 
succeeding generation to contribute 
vast sums of money for the education 
of the youth of the land. 

Such a conception and such an un- 
derstanding will help thoughtful citi- 
zens and leading statesmen to realize 
more fully that our government is a 
cooperative civic enterprise, the rela- 
tive success of which is determined by 
the native ability, the practical and edu- 
cational training, and the social stand- 
ards of its citizens. As yet, the state 
and the nation have done but little in 
a positive constructive way to improve 
the native ability of our citizens in each 
successive generation. This can be done 
in a very practical way by preventing 
the transmission of vicious hereditary 
physical and social traits by means of 
sterilizing prospective and active citi- 
zens who are enemies of the social or- 
der, and by means of educative proces- 
ses that will improve present standards 
for selecting mates and, by so doing, 
improve the native ability of parents 
and thereby improve the native and ac- 
quired quality of their offspring. Since 
a full consideration of the wisdom of 
this method of improving our citizen- 
ship requires more space than is al- 
lotted to this discussion, we must be 
content with the mere mention of it. 

While the state continues to ignore 
these unusual opportunities for im- 
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Everyone who knows the history of the public school 
system knows that it was the creation of the common peo- 
ple. It was not handed down by the favored classes. 

Just common folks put a primary school within traveling 
distance of every home whether that home was in the 
desert, on a mountain or out on the prairies. It was they 
that democratized our secondary schools, they that cast 
out the Latin school because it was too exclusive, they that 
cast out the less exclusive but still too exclusive private 
academy, and established the public high school. They are 
still trying to make secondary schools suit the needs of all 
kinds of folks, reaching down with the junior high school 
and reaching up with the junior college. 

They developed the state university. And, as common 
folk have flooded through the gates of the high school, they 
are now crowding through the doors of the higher schools 
and colleges. 

The whole tale has been an epic in the folk creation of 
a great institution fitted to their personal aspirations and 
suited to their democratic necessities. Behind it was a 
double determination—first, to give their sons and daugh- 
ters a full chance to be whatever God intended them to 
be if a school could reveal it, and second to make the 
liberty of their fathers safe for their children——HENRY 





SUZZALLO, before the N. E. A., Seattle, 1927. 


proving the native social tendencies of 
the coming generations by applying 
well known biological principles, it is 
all the more important that the schools 
utilize every contribution known to so- 
cial and psychological science in a con- 
scientious endeavor to improve the fu- 
ture citizenship of each generation of 
youth by means of constantly improved 
educative processes. 

Training for good citizenship in the 
public schools requires, on the part of 
our educational leaders, a very definite 
and a very explicit knowledge of the 
social objectives that serve as standards 
in the evaluation and choice of curric- 
ula, in the organization of such curric- 
ula, and in the relative emphasis that 
should be placed upon the distinct 
units that compose the subject matter 
of such curricula. Moreover, it involves 
a sympathetic understanding and guid- 
ance of the ever changing processes of 
the child mind in its endeavor to com- 
prehend, to appreciate, and to adjust 
itself to the contributions of these cur- 
ricula. 








Dominant Factors in Good 
Citizenship 

Good citizenship, broadly and pro- 
gressively interpreted, must ever mani- 
fest “Good will to man, useful and 
happy lives, and noble enjoyment,” as 
Professor Thorndike has put it. “Good 
will to man” is fundamental to the 
ethical, civic, and economic coopera- 
tion that is needed to insure worthy 
and consistent social progress. “Useful 
. . . lives,” as Professor Hanas saw it, 
are those lives that are joyously en- 
gaged in “promoting the material and 
spiritual interests of mankind, one or 
both.” “Happy lives” are those that 
enjoy both their work and their leisure; 
while “noble enjoyment” truly involves 
a magnanimous participation in worthy 
recreational activities, both group and 
individual. 

Since the school is the only institu- 
tion of the state that is supported by 
public taxation for the specific purpose 
of developing good citizenship by 
means of a positive constructive pro- 
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gram, it is exceedingly important that 
those who are responsible for the 
standards, ideals, materials, and learn- 
ing processes of the school in each gen- 
eration should be keenly sensitive to the 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
social needs of those who are preparing 
for this citizenship. It is also vital that 
they should comprehend the social 
value of the specific materials and 
methods that are employed to satisfy 
these needs most economically. 


Need of Reliable Standards 


Since, in these later days, there is a 
surplus of subject matter for each 
school along the upward road from the 
kindergarten to the peak of graduate 
work, and since there are a multitude 
of processes employed to teach this 
subject matter, it is apparent that a 
careful selection and evaluation of both 
materials and processes are essential to 
insure economy in the selection of effi- 
cient means of developing good citi- 
zenship. Subject matter, as to both 
content and form, must be undergoing 
change continually in order to satisfy 
the requirement of a gradually chang- 
ing social point of view which is due 
to the changing spiritual and physical 
needs of our citizens. 

Standards based upon these funda- 
mental needs of society rather than 
standards based upon tradition, tem- 
porary and sporadic hypotheses, arbi- 
trary conclusions initiated by trial and 
error, or otherwise, are much more de- 
sirable and fundamental. Moreover, 
these standards will demand the respect 
of social leaders and will arouse a gen- 
uine interest in all citizens who want to 
travel the upward road to a finer citi- 
zenship. 

In order to satisfy these changing 
needs of an enlightened civilization, it 
is necessary that progress be consistent 
rather than sporadic. Consistent prog- 
ress is proportionate to the universal 
recognition and economic application 
of the sociological and psychological 
principles that insure the essential ob- 
jectives of the school. 

Sound social principles are the only 
safe guide in the selection and evalua- 
tion of the subject matter that is best 
suited to realize the hopes of the fath- 
ers of our country. On the other hand, 
sound psychological and pedagogical 
principles are the only economic means 
we have of adapting desirable subject 
matter to the interests and capacities of 
the learner, and by such adaptation 
qualify him to contribute to and en- 
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joy his membership in the Republic in 
accord with his native capacity. 


The Elementary School 


In the elementary school subject mat- 
ter is intended primarily to furnish the 
child with the most fundamental tools 
of communication and cooperation. 
Consequently a limited mastery of these 
fundamental tools should be the first 
definite objective of the public schools. 
The immediate need of these tools pre- 
vents the opportunity of stressing the 
richer and more cultural subject mat- 
ter at the very beginning. Therefore 
reading, writing, spelling, simple lan- 
guage usage, and numbers are the first 
curricula to receive attention in the 
elementary school. 

Capacity to master and use these 
tools of communication and coopera- 
tion depends upon a rich background 
of experience. To meet this need such 
cultural subjects as history, geography, 
health studies, and nature study early 
gained admission into the elementary 
school. The cultural value of the fine 
and industrial arts was recognized 
early. Social and economic subjects 
are being adapted to the interests and 
capacities of boys and girls and, con- 
sequently, are receiving thoughtful con- 
sideration. Moreover, health subjects 
are rightfully receiving greater atten- 
tion. We are now passing through the 
formal stage of fact getting in the cul- 
tural subjects and are beginning to dis- 
cover the fundamental principles that 
are so rich in interpretation values. 

The marvelously rapid growth in 
cultural subject matter in the elemen- 
tary school has forced more considera- 
tion to the importance of discrimina- 
tion, social evaluation, quality, and the 
relative appeal to the child of the vari- 
ous cultural subjects that have enriched 
the elementary curricula. 

These richer and enlarged curricula 
will insure improved results in terms 
of better citizenship to the extent that 
they are properly adapted to the learn- 
ing ability and instinctive inclinations 
of the pupils for whom they are in- 
tended. 


The High School 

The cultural subject matter of the 
high school has developed even more 
rapidly than that of the elementary 
school. In our larger high schools many 
courses have developed in an endeavor 
to utilize the wide variety of subject 
matter that is now organized and avail- 
able. This deluge of subject matter has 
confronted us with the perplexing prob- 
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lem of determining how the relative 
cultural and social values of these vari- 
ous subjects may be utilized to the ulti- 
mate welfare of the group and to the 
individuals who compose it. 

So far tradition, imitation, the pres- 
sure of college prerequisites, and a lim- 
ited number of high school teachers in 
the smaller schools have been influen- 
tial in determining the subjects that 
now constitute the curricula in many of 
our high schools. 

Naturally standards more closely re- 
lated to a better citizenship should 
guide us in our effort to evaluate sec- 
ondary subject matter and the proces- 
ses of its presentation. An adequate 
social standard qualified to measure 
rich interpretative values, if conscien- 
tiously applied, should and will bring 
about marked needed adjustments in 
our high school curricula. 

Such a standard will raise practical 
questions concerning the eliminations 
and substitutions of subjects similar to 
the following. Do algebra, geometry, 
and the foreign languages, including 
the ancient languages, supply as rich 
an interpretative background and sat- 
isfy as fundamental social needs as do 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the industrial arts? With our crim- 
inal institutions filled and consequently 
making heavy financial drains on the 
taxpaying public; when social condi- 
tions are endangering the safety of the 
home; would not a course in the senior 
year of the high school which would 
give intelligent and judicious consider- 
ation to the choice of mates, the rearing 
and disciplining of children, involving 
adequate food, sleep, fresh air, exer- 
cise, cooperation, and responsibility in 
contributing to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the home, be more significant 
than courses in ancient and medieval 
history, in higher mathematics, in 
Spanish or Latin, in early English 
poetry, and perhaps in other courses 
that are occupying the time, even if not 
absorbing the attention of our boys and 
girls? Certainly they have a right to 
demand better preparation for the 
problems of citizenship. 

Ignorance of the functioning of the 
human body, of the evolutionary forces 
that have and continue to determine its 
native spiritual and physical ability, 
indicate the need of further readjust- 
ments in the high school and college 
curricula. Today, seventy to ninety per 
cent of our college classes know noth- 
ing of the social evolutionary proces- 
ses that have, and will continue, to 

(Continued on page 266) 
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By G. W. RAMSAY 
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Speech Improvement in the Grades 


Oak Park and River Forest Township High School 


@ THERE is a new public speaking. 

It is called speech improvement, 
and it proposes to teach speech in a 
practical way. It recognizes the fact 
that most of the effort we expend in 
secondary schools is misdirected. In 
fact, we place emphasis on the wrong 
objectives. We cater to persons who 
either desire to be speakers or wish to 
improve their native ability. We 
largely neglect. those who because of 
speech defects feel that they can not 
overcome their handicaps—an attitude 
which unfortunately corresponds with 
the facts, for it is generally futile to try 
to correct speech defects in the junior 
or senior high school years. Hence 
the question of speech improvement in 
the grades challenges our interest and 
our careful investigation. 

Attention to speech problems in the 
grades is a necessary part of speech 
improvement, for it is there that most 
of the speech difficulties are encoun- 
tered. It is true that communication 
is encouraged. Moreover the child is 
taught to observe many things which 
serve as a basis for certain “thought 
concepts” which may later prompt him 
to action both physical and oral. It 
is also true that communication is im- 
proved, and, in the process, the child 
is instructed in some of the funda- 
mentals of oral expression, such as 
spelling, pronunciation and reading. 
The corrective technique of more ef- 
fectively communicating with others, 
however, is not sufficiently stressed. 
Hence the grade school child generally 
lacks the advantage of improved 
speech that results from a system of 
training that employs basic speech 
methods. To what then should we di- 
rect our attention in dealing with this 
question? 


Advantages of Speech 
Training in the Grades 


In the first place, speech improve- 
ment in the grades gives us a pupil 
better fitted to continue his education 
and more adequately prepared to en- 
ter into his work, as a result of the 
elimination of speech faults while 
speech habits are young. It is easier 
to combat newly acquired habits of 





using the wrong words, or mispro- 
nouncing either sounds or words; this 
is especially true of “baby talk” words 
and phrases, and of other speech im- 
purities that are so frequently the re- 
sult of poor speech models in the home 
or in the community from which the 
child comes. Again, physical causes 
of speech difficulties are easier to cor- 
rect at this time. Such hindrances as 
adenoids, enlarged tonsils, irregular 
teeth and insufficient tongue space, can 
be dealt with more satisfactorily and 
successfully. In the case of speech de- 
fects due to such organic causes as 
“cleft palate” and “harelip,” a surgi- 
cal correction can be made at a time 
when the age of the child warrants 
greater hope for success. That done, 
he is young enough to be trained to 
overcome his defects without the em- 
barrassment that would normally re- 
tard a child more advanced in years. 


Functional defects, moreover, are 
met when they are more readily over- 
come. For instance, lisping or the 
“habitual mispronunciation of the sibi- 
lant sounds” is easier to correct 
whether it be of the tongue-teeth kind 
or of the explosive-lateral types. Like- 
wise stammering, as a communication 
difficulty, is easier to remedy. In each 
case, the objectionable habit is less 
firmly fixed than in the later years. 
Consequently, the gains made build 
confidence based upon accomplish- 
ment at a time when the child is yet 
in the early formative years of his 
school life. In addition, many of the 
common voice problems are met when 
they are more apt to be solved. Among 
these are “breathiness” due to nervous- 
ness and a consequent failure con- 
sciously to control and utilize the 
breath properly, muffled and indistinct 
tones, nasal tones, too high pitch, and 
the harsh or strident voice. 

In the second place, speech improve- 
ment in the grades enables us to class- 
ify pupils in the process of overcom- 
ing speech faults, in such manner as 
to give special attention to each class. 
For instance, the speech defectives 
may be grouped under three heads: 
(1) those with organic causes; (2) 
those with functional causes; (3) those 
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with physical causes. Then those 
needing surgical correction—as in the 
case of cleft-palate and harelip re- 
ferred to—or the study of a specialist, 
may be given clinical care. Others 
with functional faults—lispers and 
stammerers—may be put in charge of 
specialists in remedial speech. Those 
with physical difficulties may be given 
the benefit of either clinic specialists 
or remedial speech teachers, or of 
both. And in the cases where remedial 
speech teachers are assigned, their 
work can be supplemented by regular 
grade school teachers who have had 
sufficient training. While this classifi- 
cation accounts for the defectives, 
there must still be a grouping of the 
“normal children”; they may be given 
work that fits their needs and their 
ability. Exercises in speech, recita- 
tions, dialogues and plays are avail- 
able and effective. 

In the third place, speech improve- 
ment in the grades permits us to em- 
ploy methods that may seem advisable 
in a given local situation. The diver- 
sity of nationalities in Illinois, and 
the tendency of races to congregate in 
“settlements” throughout the state, 
particularly in the so-called “foreign 
sections” of our larger cities, combine 
to make it seem necessary to survey 
the situation in grade school districts 
and adopt such methods as may seem 
most effective. And that such a thing 
is possible and practical is seen, to 
some degree, in the experience of the 
teaching and administrative forces of 
the grade schools of Oak Park, Illinois, 
a suburban area of some 70,000 per- 
sons. Here, although the force has 
been limited because of too few ex- 
perts, there has been employed a sys- 
tem to discover and remedy speech de- 
fects in grade school pupils. 


Remedial Speech Education 
in Oak Park 


The Oak Park System recognizes the 
fundamental premise that the most im- 
portant factor in the correction of 
speech defects at any level of instruc- 
tion, is that of diagnosis. Those in 
charge of. the corrective work there- 
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fore begin their diagnostic procedure 
in the kindergarten. It is there that 
the primary social adjustments are 
made and the ground work in prepara- 
tion for reading readiness is laid. The 
teachers there thus become the most 
important in the professional group of 
workers. Although many of the cases 
requiring attention in the correction 
of speech defects are handled in the 
first three grades, defects in the use 
of the mother tongue are usually dis- 
covered in the Kindergarten. 

Upon the discovery of an organic 
speech defect in a child, the attention 
of the parent is directed thereto. If 
the parent has the means to secure ex- 
pert attention, this is recommended. 
If the parent has not the means, the 
child is turned over to the Illinois In- 
stitute of Juvenile Research, which is 
connected with the Illinois Research 
and Educational Hospital of Chicago. 
There, a competent staff directed by 
Dr. Paul Schroeder studies the case 
and furnishes a complete report on it. 
Individual instruction as dictated by 
these findings is given in one of the 
special rooms which are maintained 
in three schools in three sections of 
Oak Park, by teachers who have been 
chosen for the special work of remedy- 
ing speech defects. 

Whenever it seems advisable, abil- 
ity grouping is employed. This method 
aids but it has its limitation because 
of differences in background, and in 
mentality, and also because of the 
presence and the varying nature of “in- 
feriority faults.” 

The general work of discovering 
and treating speech defects has been 
directed by a Division of Methods and 
Research of the Oak Park elementary 
schools. This group has consisted of 
four expert teachers: one for the pri- 
mary groups, one for the middle 
grades, and one for the seventh and 
eighth grades, with the fourth expert 
supervising and instructing the other 
three. By so dividing the field of 
work, it has been possible to discover 
speech defectives early and apply 
remedial speech methods promptly. 


Methods That Contribute 
to Success of Program 


The success of the speech improve- 
ment program in the Oak Park grade 
schools leads us to believe that in the 
adoption of the methods that have 
seemed advisable, some basic reasons 
for this success are presented. 


First, methods of encouraging the 
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backward pupils are employed in those 
early years when the formation of cor- 
rect communication habits is so im- 
portant. For instance, there is the 
matter of bodily expression that can 
be developed by providing effective 
exercises in self-assertion or in self- 
expression. Such exercises are quite 
naturally a part of the socializing pro- 
cesses so generally employed. They 
may include selections, dialogues, 
plays, and the use of such equipment 
as may form an outlet for the quite 
natural emotional desire to act or do. 
No better example of this has been 
called to our attention than that of 
pupils known as “spastic cases.” One 
of these cases has been successfully 
handled in one of the elementary 
schools of Oak Park. The case is that 
of a girl who is so badly afflicted that 
she has a very limited use of her arms, 
and she had been so defective in 
speech that she could not be under- 
stood by anyone outside of the im- 
mediate family circle. Under teacher 
direction, however, this girl has made 
such progress that she can be under- 
stood by members of the administra- 
tive staff who have only infrequent con- 
tact with her. As an interesting phase 
of her emotional outlet and her desire 
to communicate, she has learned to 
operate a typewriter to the extent that 
she types letters of appreciation to the 
superintendent of the grade schools. 
This is quite remarkable in view of 
the fact that the child’s use of her arms 
is confined largely to forearms, wrists 
and fingers. 

Second, phonetics, as the science of 
articulate sound, may be employed. 
One of the results will be a basic con- 
ception of the production of sounds. 
The child thus secures a more funda- 
mental appreciation of the vowel and 
consonant sounds, learns to produce 
them more readily and to employ them 
more effectively. In the process, be- 
cause the “open throat” and the “loose 
jaw” are both developed, enunciation 
is improved. Moreover, articulation 
is bettered. A certain sense of sound 
employment is thus gained, in the case 
of both vowels and consonants in 
whatever form or combinations they 
may occur. 

Although there has been difference 
of opinion as to the relative value of 
“phonetics” in grade school teaching, 
there seems to be little question as to 
the advisability of employing the sys- 
tem in improving speech in the grades. 
Mr. W. J. Hamilton, superintendent of 
elementary schools of Oak Park, states 
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that he and his teaching staff are 
agreed that phonetics is essential in 
the process of instructing pupils and 
improving their speech. Letitia Raubi- 
check, Director of Speech Improve- 
ment in the New York City Schools, 
writes: “We are very much interested 
in the possibility of using phonetics 
as a teaching tool in the elementary 
schools, and I have just completed a 
two-year study which seems to indicate 
that this type of training is not only 
practical but is a far superior system 
to phonics or imitation now in use.” 

Third, practical exercises of a reme- 
dial nature may be used, and they may 
be employed with definite ends in 
view. For instance, breathing exer- 
cises may be used to show the impor- 
tance of breath in making tones and 
making them heard. Thus quiet in- 
halation and controlled exhalation 
may be stressed as essential in good 
voices. Again, daily drill exercises 
for good speech are valuable since they 
develop the vocal organs, and thus 
sounds can be more easily and accur- 
ately made. In fact, speech improve- 
ment drills are so numerous and so 
varied that they can be used in such 
manner as to make the corrective work 
interesting, entertaining, and benefi- 
cial. Words and sentences, rhymes 
and jingles, limericks and “tongue 
twisters” prove attractive exercises for 
the grade pupils. Thus articulation is 
improved and voice power and reso- 
nance developed. And in the course 
of the drills, sounds and words com- 
monly mispronounced are dealt with 
in such manner as to enable the pupils 
to employ them later in phrases and 
sentences. And the possibility of 
developing contests between individ- 
uals and groups and arranging pro- 
grams is practically unlimited. Thus 
the children gain the two-fold benefit 
that comes first from individual im- 
provement and second from appear- 
ing in and before groups. The result- 
ing gains in both emotional control 
and personality development are very 
definite. 

In the fourth place, speech improve- 
ment in the grades enables us to avoid 
in large measure the later use of cor- 
rective measures that are generally em- 
barrassing or discouraging, particu- 
larly in the senior high school years. 
Most teachers of speech are fully 
aware of the futility of trying to cor- 
rect serious speech defects at high- 
school age. When defects are found 
to be organic, the difficulty is usually 

(Continued on. page 265) 
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By H. AMBROSE PERRIN 
Superintendent of Schools, Joliet 


@ JHE National Constitution leaves 

the provision for public education 
to the states. True, the national gov- 
ernment has from time to time made 
grants of land to public schools and 
universities. Furthermore, appropria- 
tions of money have been made to for- 
ward educational interests in arts and 
agriculture. In general, however, the 
state has been left to provide its own 
system of schools and to finance it. 

The state in its efforts to set up and 
maintain a system of public schools 
may take one of several courses. 
Among the several possible choices 
are two which are at opposite poles. 
First, the state may provide for the 
organization of school districts and 
direct each district to finance its own 
school under such limits of local tax- 
ation as the state may prescribe. Sec- 
ond, the state may assume direct 
charge of all of its school problems, 
organize school districts, and appropri- 
ate funds for school support. The 
funds may be secured by the state in 
any manner it deems appropriate. 

Until very recent years, the state 
has delegated powers of organization, 
management, and finance largely to 
the local school district. During re- 
cent years a few states have accepted 
practically full professional and finan- 
cial responsibility for the control of 
their public schools. In no state, 
however, is this plan a pure one. Either 
cities and certain districts are declared 
independent or some modification of 
the pure state plan is used. 

Many states which have delegated 
large responsibilities and powers to 
local school districts have sought to 
encourage educational advancement by 
disbursing a certain sum of money to 
schools. This distribution has usually 
taken the form of one of four methods: 
first, on the basis of the school popu- 
lation of the district; second, on the 
basis of the number of pupils in at- 
tendance at school; third, on the basis 
of grants for maintaining schools for 
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a certain period each year, for en- 
gaging teachers of certain qualifica- 
tions, for offering certain courses, or 
for a combination of such factors fre- 
quently collected under the head of 
the “Standard School”; fourth, on the 
basis of the difference in yield of a 
stated local school tax and the school 
needs as shown by a required operat- 
ing budget for each school district. 
Such principles as stimulation and 
equalization have found a large em- 
phasis in the literature dealing with 
the disbursement of state funds to 
schools. Just in the present state of 
school progress equalization seems to 
fit the needs of state wide education 
in many states. This effort to equal- 
ize school support up to a certain level 
may not be the final word in school 
policy, but it does indicate a growing 
tendency on the part of legislators to 
recognize the responsibility of the 
state not only to provide for the or- 
ganization of schools but to guarantee 
a reasonable support of such schools 
by the use of state funds. In practice, 
however, the present plan in most 
states is to supplement state rates lo- 
cally collected by sums necessary to 
maintain an approved state school. 
In these troublesome times it may be 


The ideal revealed by a study of the forty-eight state 
constitutions in this country is just as lofty and just as 
worth while as the dream of the Utopians; and, what is 
more desirable, it is an ideal that is attainable and for 
which constitutional sanction has already been obtained. 
The ideal expressed in our constitutions is the ideal of 
equality of opportunity. Each state through its consti- 
tution accepts education as an inherent right for every 
child. Each state directs its legislature to establish a 
system of education that shall be free and equal to all 
Here is an ideal that we, as an 
entire nation, have accepted. In accepting this ideal, we 
are carrying on the most important experiment in democ- 
racy the world has ever seen, an exceptional experiment, 
the results of which may determine educational procedure 
for centuries to come.—W. W. CARPENTER, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, in The Nation's Schools, 
September, 1931, Pages 71-72. paenays ; 
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well to consider some principles of a 
state school system which here and 
there in actual practice or in theoreti- 
cal exposition have been championed 
as providing for school efficiency and 
economy. 

The purpose of this article is to 
present a brief outline of such princ- 
iples. Details and discussion are pur- 
posively omitted in order that space 
may be conserved and that the prin- 
ciples may be presented in such a form 
as will, it is hoped, carry forward a 
considerable unity of purpose. 


Princiece I. Public schools shall be under 
the immediate direction of a State Board of 
Education, such Board to select a State Su- 
perintendent or Commissioner of Schools as 
its chief executive officer. 

Principce II. The state shall be sectioned 
by the State Board into compact Regional 
Divisions, each in charge of a Regional Su- 
perintendent and an ample supervisory staff; 
the Regional Superintendent to be selected by 
the State Board on the basis of training and 
successful experience qualifications; the staff 
to be selected by the Regional Superintend- 
ent from lists approved by the State Board; 
the Regional Superintendent and his staff 
to be paid directly by the State Board. 

Principce III. Consolidated school districts 
and central high school districts shall be or- 
ganized in each region regardless of county 
lines. 

Principte IV. Each consolidated or high 
(Continued on page 265) 
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A New Deal in Biology 


By LLOYD W. LAW 


Charleston High School 


@ AS we pass out of this age of sci- 

ence into an age of economics and 
sociology, let us pause to consider 
what our aims in biology should be. 
I do not mean to infer that the im- 
portance or interest in science will dis- 
appear, but that the emphasis today 
must shift to something that we must 
be vitally concerned about—economics 
and sociology. 

Our social structure is changing 
morally, religiously, economically and 
educationally. How are we meeting 
it in secondary schools? Individual- 
ism still exists in our separate depart- 
ments. The history teacher, it some- 
times appears, never suspects in hand- 
ing out assignments that the student is 
taking other courses. The English 
teacher is still under the impression 
that her course is prevocational. The 
music teacher has not yet sensed that 
many a man may have learned to care 
much for and learned to appreciate a 
certain range of music without having 
any performance powers at all. Too 
often biology teachers are laboring 
under the illusion that their courses are 
college preparatory—that their courses 
are based upon performance power 
objectives and should contain nothing 
that hinges upon the appreciational. 

What then should a modern course 
in biology in this age of economics 
and sociology embody? Should we 
be interested in morphology as dry as 
it is; in comparative anatomy as un- 
interesting as it is; in technical physi- 
ology as nauseating as it is; in tax- 
onomy as “too conventional” as it is; 
or what shall we teach? 

To meet our changing social struc- 
ture I think we should shift the em- 
phasis of our objectives from those of 
merely conventional performance 
power type to a more appreciational 
type of aim. Let us get away from 
the established ideas that teaching a 
course in biology means the emphasis 
of detailed facts and abstract princi- 
ples—the mental cold storage and 
factual knowledge type of teaching. 
Let us stress cultural values in biology 
for after all that is what the shifting 
social structure will require. 

Let us enumerate some aims that 
should determine our course of study. 





We can call our course the Apprecia- 
tion of Natural Science, and divide 
it into appreciation units. 

First of all in this new era we must 
be concerned with leisure time. Un- 
doubtedly there is enough evidence to- 
day to show that we must develop an 
ability in our pupils to be intelligent 
about their use of leisure time. Bi- 
ology more than any other subject can 
do just that. So our first unit shall be 
An Appreciation of Leisure Time. Let 
us more than ever try to develop an 
appreciation of bird life, of insect life, 
of wild flower life, of trees, of common 
mammals, not by teaching structure 
and taxonomy, but by coming directly 
in contact with living things either on 
field trips or in the laboratory. 

Too often today biology courses con- 
tain nothing about reproduction. Facts 
concerning reproduction are not 
enough. Why is there this “shame- 
faced, prudish, and squeamish reluct- 
ance” characteristic of giving the 
facts necessary to solve some of the 
simple but vital problems of every- 
day life? Let us signify the reproduc- 


‘tion of species as the second law of 


nature rather than a sinful occurrence 
surrounded by deceptions and taboos. 
Let present day biology provide a cul- 
tural background of truth to replace 
superstition and swindle in thinking of 
living processes. There is a definite 
place for social hygiene and sex edu- 
cation today in our course of study. 
Under our second unit An Apprecia- 
tion of Individual and Social Hygiene 
we should impart a knowledge of sex 
organs, venereal diseases, significant 
characteristic ages of growth, the effect 
of endocrines on growth, and enough 
practical problems to develop an ap- 
preciation and an intelligent attitude 
concerning social hygiene and matters 
of sex. 

How is it possible for us to recog- 
nize the aim of our first unit, An Ap- 
preciation of Leisure Time? We 
must develop both physical and mental 
health, and not just this but we must 
also develop an ability to be intelli- 
gent about health and an appreciation 
of health. Our third unit then should 
be, An Appreciation of Individual and 


Community Health. It is quite common 
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to find courses of study in biology that 
never mention health. And frequently 
only a few cold facts are ever men- 
tioned, yet we strive for perfect health. 
Where are the habits and attitudes to 
come from—from courses in physical 
education, from general science, from 
physiology—they certainly do not— 
or are they to be handed down from 
parent to offspring? The most log- 
ical place to develop this appreciation 
is in biology. But let us make it vital; 
let us confront the student with mod- 
ern practical problems and instead of 
making the student act as a sponge for 
the absorption of cold uninteresting 
facts allow us to transform him into an 
interesting questioning functioning cog 
in developing and handing on impor- 
tant attitudes in individual and com- 
munity health. 

The fourth unit of our work should 
be An Appreciation of Eugenics and 
Genetics. Just to give a knowledge of 
the laws of heredity is not enough. 
To know that the offspring of blue- 
eyed and black-eyed individuals, from 
a pure black-eyed family, in the first 
generation will ali be black-eyed is in- 
teresting to the student but there must 
be more than just that. Let us develop 
correct attitudes as to the use of the 
laws of heredity in dealing not only 
with our farm animals and garden 
plants but also in human affairs. Con- 
sider the almost futile attempts at ar- 
riving at some definite form of eugenic 
legislation in our state legislatures to- 
day. Shall we be confronted with the 
same “social ignorance” in the fu- 
ture? There is one thing to be care- 
ful of, however, in regard to our de- 
velopment of eugenic attitudes. We 
should be careful not to bolster up ra- 
cial prejudice or a Nordic or Puritan 
complex. 

One of the most interesting of all 
our units should be, An Appreciation 
of the Origin and the Development of 
All Life. One of the most engaging of 
all purely scientific speculations in bi- 
ology is this problem of the origin of 
life, the diversifications of the myriads 
of animals and plants we now find in 
the world, the evidence of the develop- 
ment of man himself. Here too in this 
unit the characters and personalities of 
Darwin, de Lamarck, de Vries and 
other eminent biologists can be intro- 
duced. And yet today how often we 
find biology courses never considering 
the origin and development of life. 
Certainly a development and appre- 
ciation of our origin, behavior and ac- 

(Continued on page 254) 
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State Responsibility in Public Education 


By GEORGE A. SCHWEBEL 


Superintendent of Schools, Cicero 


@ TEACHERS and public officials are 

unpaid. Taxes are uncollected. 
Homes and businesses are going on the 
rocks. Men everywhere are unem- 
ployed. Food prices are at a level be- 
low the cost of production. Govern- 
mental incomes are mortgaged by 
bonds and anticipation warrants far 
in excess of collection. The interest 
rates are high and the unpaid debt 
is mounting rapidly. Self-appointed 
committees are addressing themselves 
to the anti-social task of wrecking our 
schools and governmental institutions 
by demanding reduced budgets in the 
face of the constructive work to be 
done if we ever expect to overcome 
conditions in this economic crisis. We 
must be led out of these conditions 
through public education. 


An epidemic of fear grips the Na- 
tion and the economic crisis is used 
as an excuse to wreck the schools 
through blindly demanding “cuts” 
without thought of the effect of this 
demand on the oncoming generation. 


Local taxpayers are in a frenzy be- 
cause of the overload of taxation sad- 
dled upon them. They are willing to 
listen to almost any plan that will re- 
lieve them of this excessive tax burden. 
They are thinking of conditions in 
1933 with little thought of 1943 and 
1953. 


Public Education a 
State Function 


I am sure the readers of this article 
will agree that we are functioning un- 
der an unjust, weak and antiquated 
system of taxation. As the local com- 
munity grows and develops through 
its investment in property, the greater 
becomes the burden of living in that 
community under the present system. 
Taxation penalizes those most ag- 
gressive in their own community wel- 
fare and puts a premium upon in- 
dolence. 

It is time that the State of Illinois 
recognizes her responsibility in pub- 
lic education. It is time that the con- 
stitutional provision, “The General 
Assembly shall provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools, 
whereby all children of this State may 
receive a good common school educa- 





tion,” be interpreted to mean just 


what it says. 

Decisions in our Supreme Court 
have interpreted the above to mean 
that public education is a State func- 
tion rather than a local or district re- 
sponsibility. The General Assembly 
prescribes the minimum length of the 
school term, subjects to be taught, the 
school age limit, and it also provides 
for truancy laws, certification of 
teachers, and other broad regulatory 
measures. 

The local district is permitted to 
function in the exercise of its school 
duties under these State limitations 
and in strict conformity with powers 
thereby granted. For example: A 
local district may not hire a teacher 
who is not properly and regularly cer- 
tificated through statutory authority, 
nor can the local district deny instruc- 
tion to an educable minor who desires 
to enter school. 

Where need of certain special classes 
in sight-saving, Braille, instruction for 
the deaf and dumb, and others not 
provided for in the local district exists, 
the State makes provision for such in- 
struction and stipulates the expense 
chargeable to the local district. These 
are necessarily wise precautions which 
are aimed to safeguard the interests 
of our boys and girls in an attempt 
to equalize educational opportunities. 

It has always been an accepted fact 
that the stability of our government 
depends upon an educated citizenry. 
History shows that where public edu- 
cation is given little support, it is 
reflected in the instability of the gov- 
ernment. Mexico and Russia are fair 
examples of such countries. 

I shall not take the space to enlarge 
upon certain inequalities in public 
education in Illinois, but will point 
out certain of these inequalities. 

It stands to reason, that in a district 
where the per capita cost is $120, each 
pupil is likely to have much greater 
advantages in training for good citi- 
zenship than the pupil in the district 
which pays only $20. 

Districts that can afford to pay the 
salaries of well-trained teachers, to 
erect beautiful buildings, and to en- 
rich the curriculum, give the boys and 
girls much greater opportunities than 





can impoverished districts who can af- 
ford to hire only untrained teachers, 
where school is held for a short term, 
and where the equipment and curricu- 
lum are meager. 


Inequalities of Present System 
Menace Future Citizenship 


The State should recognize its re- 
sponsibility in matters of public com- 
mon school education, and pay the 
price, not only to keep the schools 
open, but to keep them good. 

If the State should fail to pay its 
fair share toward the education of our 
youth of today, it will pay, and pay 
dearly, when the oncoming genera- 
tion reaches that age where it will be 
called upon to assume civic duties and 
responsibilities. 

Legislatures oft-times follow a nar- 
row-minded policy of permitting ad- 
visory committees, citizens’ committees 
or taxpayers’ associations under the 
guise of strict economy, to use their 
influence in cutting educational costs. 
This is a most short-sighted and detri- 
mental policy. More money should 
be put into education today than ever 
before. Curricula should be enriched. 
The three R’s should go forward from 
“Readin’; ’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic” to 
“Reason, Research and Resolve.” The 
schools must build up an uncompro- 
mising citizenship, and take the lead in 
education for social stability. 

Many districts have found it neces- 
sary to eliminate kindergartens, man- 
ual training, domestic science, and 
many extra-curricular activities. They 
thought this advisable in order to cut 


-the budget. These subjects came un- 


der the head of so-called “fads and 
frills.” Evidently these boards of edu- 
cation did not know that the “fads and 
frills” of today are the fundamentals 
of tomorrow. 

They are told on every hand that 
budgets must be trimmed, and when 
trimming such as has been referred to 
was not sufficient, teachers’ salaries 
were reduced, room membership in- 
creased, and, in some cases doubled, 
where one-half the force did the work 
of all. 

The great State of Illinois cannot 
afford to sit idly by and see this havoc 
wrought in her educational system. 
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She must depend upon the future citi- 
zens to meet the serious problems that 
will confront them in the complexities 
of modern life. She cannot dismiss 
this responsibility as a temporary de- 
rangement, she must consider in- 
creased educational facilities as neces- 
sary for the perpetuation of our democ- 
racy. I have no tolerance for any 
committee self-appointed, extra-legal, 
organized for the sole purpose of cut- 
ting costs of government, when such 
cutting affects education to a greater 
extent than it does other governmental 
service. 


Organized Teachers Must 
Defend Public Education 


The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion is a factor at work in the General 
Assembly to correct some of these 
evils. The only criticism of its Legis- 
lative Committee I have to offer is that 
the minimum demand for the State 
Distributive Fund should have been 
thirty-five million dollars and no com- 
promise should be accepted much 
short of that figure. I say this in all 
candor when I consider that thirty-six 
other States pay a greater percentage 
of school costs to the common school 
fund than does Illinois. 

There will be no relief from the 
ever-increasing demands that boards of 
education cut, as long as the local tax- 
payer must carry the load. I believe 
the great mass of the people will de- 
mand better schools, if at the same 
time local taxation is lessened. Since 
the State of Illinois by its Constitu- 
tion “Shall provide a thorough and 
eficient system of free schools, 
whereby all children of this State may 
receive a good common school educa- 
tion,” it should be vitally concerned in 
this crisis and make use of every op- 
portunity toward its accomplishment. 

Despite the desperate condition of 
affairs, and the warnings sounded by 
educators, certain sinister forces are 
at work undermining the basic struc- 
ture of our government—the public 
schools. The disheartened taxpayer 
falls an easy victim to this propa- 
ganda. He holds the dollar so close 
to his eyes as to obscure his vision of 
the higher and nobler things of life. 

But what are we going to do about 
it? Many theories have been ad- 
vanced, from technocracy or techno- 
logical socialism to “talk-nocracy” or 
Bla Bla and more Bla, and still the 
havoc goes on. 

The remedy seems easy, but the task 
of applying it, hard. Every teacher 
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in the State of Illinois should feel that 
her big responsibility lies in the use 
of her influence in the Legislature. If 
she truly intends to discharge her ob- 
ligation to the pupils in her school, 
she cannot overlook her duty in this 
regard. She should write to her Rep- 
resentatives and Senator requesting, 
yes, even demanding, that they support 
those Bills favorable to school legis- 
lation and militantly oppose danger- 
ous Bills. Digests of these Bills may 
be had by writing Mr. R. C. Moore, 
Secretary of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, Springfield. 

I cite briefly some examples of dan- 
gerous Bills. S. B. 157, the bill pro- 
viding for the distribution of the 
Sales Tax proceeds to go to the 
schools, was amended in the House 
to make mandatory the reduction of 
all school district levies to 80 per 
cent of the average of the four annual 
levies, preceding the levy of 1932. By 
all the rules of mathematics, I cannot 
see how any school district could have 
obtained more than half enough money 
to operate the schools, under such a 
provision. 

Fortunately, however, the loyal 
members of the teaching profession 
and other friends of the schools, 
warned by the State Teachers Associa- 
tion of the impending danger, voiced 
such a protest to their legislative Rep- 
resentatives, that the offending amend- 
ment was overwhelmingly defeated. 

House Bill 234 provides that no pub- 
lic funds shall be paid to married 
women employed in any of the politi- 
cal subdivisions of the State. In other 
words, if this Bill is enacted into law, 
married women will be barred from 








SPRING 


HERE’S a noise of coming, going, 

Budding, waking, vast and still. 
Hark, the echoes are yo’hoing, 
Loud and sweet from vale and hill. 
Do you hear it? With a will, 
In a grandiose lilt and swing, 
Nature’s voices shout and trill— 
‘Tis the symphony of spring! 

—From Ballad of Spring. 
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teaching or holding other public posi- 
tions. 


The basic unit of our nation is the ~ 


home. The greatest blessing is par- 
enthood. House Bill 234 would deny 
the married women the privilege of 
teaching in the public schools, dis- 
courage the establishment of the Chris- 
tian home and through the abridge- 
ment or abrogation of her civil rights, 
hark back to the day of common law 
which held the married woman a legal 
incompetent. It classified her in the 
same category with other legal incom- 
petents under the phrase “infants, 
idiots and married women.” 

Is there any true American teacher 
who would not write her representa- 
tives and senator to raise her voice 
against the enactment of such destruc- 
tive measures? 

Teachers, you are public servants 
and your duties do not cease at the 
end of each day when you leave the 
schoolroom. 

Let us remember the words of the 
greatest Teacher of all time, who said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 


A New Deal in 
Biology 


(Continued from page 252) 
complishments is essential as an ele- 
ment of culture. 

And finally we should develop An 
Appreciation of the Civic and Econom- 
ic aspects of biology. Cold facts again 
never promote the use of biology in 
the home, on the farm, in the com- 
munity after the student leaves school. 
In the United States today 14,000,000 
children are in need of health improve- 
ment; almost every town has need for 
stricter regulations in regard to food 
inspection; water and milk supplies 
both of which have been prolific 
sources of disease in children need 
very thorough inspection; regulations 
as to sewage and garbage disposal in 
cities are usually lax; we still endure 
dark, ill ventilated, and overcrowded 
homes and factories that are extremely 





unhealthful; the consumption of pat- 


ent medicines still costs the people of 
the U. S. $300,000,000 every year. 
Why do such conditions exist? Isn’t 
it because we have not as yet sensed a 
need for civic advancement and for in- 
telligent cooperation of citizens? Cer- 
tainly then there is a place in biology 
for developing correct attitudes of ap- 
preciation in order to make the course 
practical as well as cultural. 
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Priority of Education Over 





Other Governmental Services 


By CHARLES H. JUDD 


Dean of the School of Education 
The University of Chicago 


@ PRESIDENT Hoover called togeth- 

er in Washington on January 5 and 
6 of this year some seventy citizens 
to consider the crisis in American edu- 
cation. The conference included rep- 
resentatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the Nation- 
al Grange, and the American Council 
on Education. It included, also, a 
number of representative citizens not 
attached to the organizations named. 
The crisis in American education, 
which the conference was convened to 
consider, can be described by calling 
attention to the fact that in many com- 
munities in the United States, schools 
are now closed because of lack of 
funds. In practically all communities, 
the revenues available for the conduct 
of schools have been drastically re- 
duced. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion are, without exception, crippled 
because of depleted financial resources 
and are unable to carry on their usual 
programs of instruction and research. 
Research, on which the world depends 
for the new knowledge essential to 
advances in civilization and industry, 
is so nearly at a standstill that the 
outlook for intellectual progress in the 
next few years is by no means encour- 
aging. 

In opening the conference on the 
crisis in education, President Hoover 
said in part: 

Our nation faces the acute responsibility 
of providing a right of way for the Amer- 
ican child. In spite of our economic, social 
and governmental difficulties, our future citi- 
zens must be built up now. We may delay 
other problems but we cannot delay the 
day-to-day care and instruction of our chil- 
dren. 

This conference is unusual, in that it in- 
vites the cooperation of men of widely dif- 
ferent points of view in the consideration of 
our school and tax system from the stand- 
point of maintaining the welfare of the 


children of today. 
Our governmental forces have grown un- 





Every citizen of this municipality can afford to go through 
a very considerable period of financial deprivation if at 
the end of the period the city can emerge with a social 
order in which the industrial and commercial leaders of 


the city will be wholeheartedly devoted to the establish- 
ment of good government. . . . War and policing and 
taxation will command no priority over education and 
orderly development of life if intelligence with reference 
to society's real needs replaces the self-centered and un- 
thinking competitions of the past. 


evenly and along with our astounding na- 
tional development. We are now forced to 
make decisions on the merits of the various 
expenditures. But in the rigid governmental 
economies that are requisite everywhere we 
must not encroach upon the schools or re- 
duce the opportunity of the child through 
the school to develop adequate citizenship. 
There is no safety for our republic without 
the education of our youth. That is the 
first charge upon all citizens and local gov- 
ernments. 

The President’s words make the issue 
which is before the country perfectly 
clear. Every day, children are grow- 
ing up. Their attitudes are being 
formed for better or for worse. If 
the conditions which surround chil- 
dren’s lives are adverse for a single 
day, these lives will be permanently 
affected by this fact. If adverse con- 
ditions or neglect continue over long 
periods of time, the damage which is 
done to national life will be beyond 
repair. 

There are some people who have lost 
sight in these strenuous times of the 
rights of children and of the obliga- 
tions of society to children. The 
desperate efforts to save the com- 
mercial and industrial institutions of 
the country have led some people to 
put economic demands ahead of every 
other consideration. 

There can be no doubt that the ut- 
most effort should be made to pre- 
vent failure to meet private and pub- 
lic debts. There is grave danger, 
however, that injustices will result 
from unwise and over-zealous insist- 
ence on priority of debt services. The 
extent to which some of the leaders 
in American finance will go is illus- 
trated by the following facts. At the 
beginning of this year, the City of 
Chicago had to refund bonds aggregat- 








ing in par value $15,000,000. The 
interest rate on the original bonds was 
4 per cent. The banks demanded and 
received for the refunding bonds 6 
per cent, thus entailing an increase in 
the annual debt service payable by the 
city of $300,000. This so-called pres- 
ervation of the city’s credit by increas- 
ing the interest which it must pay oc- 
curred at the same time that everything 
else in the world was being reduced 
in cost. Commodity prices are falling 
—and have been falling for months, 
wages are being reduced, and private 
debts are being liquidated on every 
hand. The city is not meeting its ob- 
ligations to its servants. Specifically, 
the city owes its teachers more than 
$20,000,000. In the face of all these 
facts, bonds were refunded without 
reduction of the par value and at a 
higher rate than before. 

The present financial struggle makes 
it difficult to secure for institutions like 
the schools, which are carrying on a 
long-term program of service for the 
community, a fair hearing. For a 
sober and deliberate judgment regard- 
ing schools and their place in our na- 
tional economy, one must go to the 
considered pronouncements of the 
courts. Judges have always been rec- 
ognized as disinterested representa- 
tives of society, stating in their de- 
cisions the wisest and safest views 
with regard to public policy. Let us 
turn to some of the significant pro- 
nouncements of the courts. 

The Supreme Court of Kentucky 
made the following statement: 


The place assigned to it (public educa- 
tion) in the deliberate judgment of the 
American people is scarcely second to any 
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If it is essentially a prerogative of sover- 
eignty to raise troops in time of war, it is 
equally so to prepare each generation of 
youth to discharge the duties of citizenship 
in time of peace and war. 


Again the same court said: 


Power to levy taxes is an essential at- 
tribute of sovereignty. That is so because 
the necessity of conducting government re- 
quires that money be raised for the purpose 
by some sort of taxation. So is the power 
to educate the youth of the state, to fit them 
so that the state may prosper; else the taxes 
raised could scarcely meet demands made 
upon 4 government in these times. 

When a supreme court puts educa- 
tion on the same footing as the prep- 
aration for war and the levying of 
taxes, it is difficult to accept the atti- 
tude which is now being taken by 
hard-pressed citizens who are willing 
to give priority, at the expense of pub- 
lic education, to lesser functions of 
government and to debt services which 
involve the city in excessive payments 
of interest charges. 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee 
made the following pronouncement: 

We are of the opinion that the legislature, 
under the constitutional provision, may as 
well establish a uniform system of schools 
and a uniform administration of them, as it 
may establish a uniform system of criminal 
laws and of courts to execute them. The 
object of the criminal law is, by punishment, 
to deter others from the commission of 
crimes, and thus preserve the peace, morals, 
good order, and well-being of society; and 
the object of the public-school system is to 
prevent crime by educating the people, and 
thus, by providing and securing a higher 
state of intelligence and morals, conserve the 
peace, good order, and well-being of society. 
The prevention of crime, and preservation of 
good order and peace, is the highest exercise 
of the police power of the state, whether 
done by punishing offenders or educating the 
children. 


This perfectly definite assignment 
of equal rank to public education and 
policing is a complete refutation of the 
hasty and ill-judged statements which 
are being made these days by leaders 
in social and political life who are 
putting control through self-constitut- 
ed committees, which are interested 
primarily in finance, in the place of 
legally constituted representative gov- 
ernment. 

The present desperate efforts to re- 
store some kind of equilibrium in our 
national life is due to a fact which 
has been clearly set forth by a promi- 
nent citizen who discussed the finan- 
cial situation of Chicago in an article 
published in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Fred W. 
Sargent, chairman of the so-called 
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“Citizens’ Committee,” in this article, 
said: 

Banks, insurance companies, the railroads, 
the great retail stores, mail-order houses, 
hotels, steel companies and other manufac- 
turing establishments have a stake in Chi- 
cago, and yet, curiously enough, they are 
now, for the first time in years, expressing 
a lively interest in the problems of munici- 
pal affairs. 

Every citizen of this municipality 
can afford to go through a very con- 
siderable period of financial depriva- 
tion if at the end of the period the 
city can emerge with a social order in 
which the industrial and commercial 
leaders of the city will be wholeheart- 
edly devoted to the establishment of 
good government. Good government 
can result only when large industrial 
and commercial concerns sincerely 
strive to act in such a way as to pro- 
mote the adoption in practice of those 
principles regarding the comparative 
importance of education and taxation 
and policing which the courts have de- 
scribed so clearly. War and policing 
and taxation will command no priority 
over eduvation and orderly develop- 
ment of life if intelligence with refer- 
ence to society’s real needs replaces 
the self-centered and unthinking com- 
petitions of the past. 

Especially is it essential to the prop- 
er maintenance of a well-organized so- 
ciety that the system of taxation be 
reorganized. It is well known to 
every inhabitant of the state of Illinois 
that the taxing system under which 
support is supposed to be supplied for 
the public institutions of this state is 
antiquated and inadequate. It is 
known, for example, that while the 
present drive for personal-property 
taxes has enormously increased the 
number of persons who will have to 








® The past has proven that man 
at his best is superior to the 
events and circumstances that 
may cross his path. He was 
master yesterday—today he is 
not defeated and tomorrow will 
be more masterful for yester- 
day’s victories and the faith of 
today.—The Art of Living. 
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contribute, the upper brackets of as- 
sessments have been so far reduced 
that they are not carrying a fair share 
of the burden. It is known that real 
property, especially the farm lands, of 
Illinois cannot carry the taxing bur- 
den which an outworn system of taxa- 
tion imposes. 

Surely it is high time that the rep- 
rentatives of the banks, insurance com- 
panies and other great interests turn 
aside for a time from their strictly in- 
dividual and competitive interests and 
put an end to the effort to conduct this 
city and this state on the impossible 
taxing system which has long been al- 
lowed to go unrevised. The danger 
is that in the sheer panic of present- 
day financial distress, purely tempo- 
rary measures will be substituted for 
sound and deliberately considered pol- 
icies. The danger is that economy 
will degenerate into the starvation of 
institutions which are working for re- 
suits which will ripen for better or for 
worse fifteen years from now rather 
than tomorrow. 

How urgent it is that the schools of 
this city be considered a prime interest 
of the people, can perhaps be made 
clear by a single fact. Since 1925, 
the population of the high schools of 
Chicago has doubled. This means that 
the high schools of this city are taking 
care of 60,000 more pupils in 1933 
than they were just eight years ago. 
The high schools are so overcrowded 
that it is not possible for them to 
give places to numerous graduates 
who have applied for a continuation of 
their schooling in this period when 
high school graduates cannot find any 
opportunities to enter industry. 

After all, the people of Chicago have 
a responsibility for the care of their 
children. The city owes bonds; our 
citizens owe mortgages; our munici- 
pality is in debt to those who have 
served it faithfully, but every time a 
child comes into a Chicago family there 
is created an obligation which is infi- 
nitely more sacred than public bonds 
or private debts. The city and the na- 


tion are bonded to the young people. 


If the obligation of proper nurture in 
hygienic and wholesome environments 
is not met today without evasion, there 
will be an interest charge against in- 
adequacy in the form of future inefli- 
ciency and delinquency far more costly 
than any charge which at the moment 
threatens the commerce and industry 
of this city and of this nation. 


An address broadcast over Station KYW and origi- 
nally published in the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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Two Divisions Report Meetings 


Central Division 


@ THE Central Division of the I. S. T. A. 

held its fiftieth annual meeting at the 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
March 3, 1933. Dr. Harold Rugg of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, and Dr. 
Frank E. Baker, president of State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, were speak- 
ers at the general sessions. 

Following are officers and state and execu- 
tive committee members for the year 1933- 
1934; 

Orricers: President, W. C. Handlin, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Lincoln; vice 
president, Monroe Melton, supt. of schools, 
Normal; secretary-treasurer, P. C. Kurtz, 
high school, Bloomington. 

Executive ComMiTTEe: Chairman, W. A. 
Goodier, principal, high school, Blooming- 
ton; Edith Aitken, I. S. N. U., Normal, °35; 
H. W. McCulloch, co. supt. of schools, Pon- 
tiac, °36. 

State Committees: Appropriations, C. A. 
Brothers, supt. of schools, Dwight, °35; Leg- 
islation, E. H. Lukenbill, co. supt. of schools, 
Lincoln, ’36; Resolutions; E. A. Turner, I. S. 
N. U., Normal, °34. 

Reso.utions: WHEREAS, The Illinois State 
Teachers Association in its recent annual 
convocation has gone on record as favoring 
aid for school districts in Illinois, whose ef- 
ficiency has been impaired because of the 
reduced funds, from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and 

Wuereas, Each Division of the Associa- 
tion has been requested to give first place to 
present problems facing public education in 
Illinois, be it 

Resolved, That the Central Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, through 
its Executive Committee, communicate with 
the State senators and the representatives of 
the legislative districts represented in this 
Central Division of the State Teachers As- 
sociation and urge them, because of the 
prime importance attached to the continu- 
ation of an adequate public school system, 
to extend every effort toward securing, for 
the aid of education, a share in the funds 
which have been placed at the disposal of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Wueneas, The Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation exists for the common good of us 
all, aiding us immeasurably in manifold 
ways, among which are its existence as the 
spokesman of the teachers of Illinois, as a 
corporate body, in sponsoring and securing 
legislation in the General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois favorable to teachers, its de- 
partment of research devoted to the study of 
problems vital in their concern, and its pub- 
lication of the ILtrnors TEACHER; be it 

Resolved, That in subsequent teachers’ in- 
stitutes in this Division of the 1. S. T. A. a 
place be set aside on the programs to in- 
struct those teachers present in the purpose 
and value of the L. S. T. A. and to urge their 
membership in it; and be it further 

Resolved, That a donation of $500 be made 
to the Special Fund of the LS. T. A. for en- 
larging the work of the Association as recom- 
mended in the resolutions adopted by the 
delegate assembly during the recent annual 
meeting in Springfield. 

Wuereas, The Committee on Legislation 


to the Representative Assembly of the L. S. 
T. A. has prepared, presented, and had adopt- 
ed a legislative program designed, among 
other things, to cope with our present edu- 
cational crisis due to the country’s financial 
demoralization, and 

Wuenreas, Mr. R. C. Moore, secretary of 
the L. S. T. A., has been authorized to pre- 
pare the necessary bills to cover the program 
of legislation as outlined in the report to be 
presented for consideration at the 58th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State Legislature, which 
is now in session, and 

Wueneas, Each teacher and school official 
in this Division, as well as in all others in 
the State, has an extraordinary interest in 
the outcome of this proposed legislation; 
be it 

Resolved, That we, collectively and indi- 
vidually, support, through writing to our 
State Representatives and otherwise, Mr. 
Moore in his attempt to translate the pro- 
gram into law. 

In addition to the preceding general reso- 
lutions, your committee offers the following 
specific resolutions: Be it Resolved: 

1. That since real property is now re- 
quired to pay an unjust proportion of all 
taxes, we favor the use of indirect taxes for 
educational purposes. 
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2. That by proper legislative enactment 
the safety of funds raised by taxation for 
public purposes be guaranteed. 

3. We recognize the fact that no one plan 
operating alone can effect ultimate and per- 
manent economic recovery, but we do feel 
that the Bescher’s plan will act as a factor 
towards such recovery and hence whole- 
heartedly indorse it as an aid to stabilizing 
agricultural products and prices. 

4. That we deplore the unethical conduct 
of certain members of the teaching profes- 
sion who apply for positions that are not 
vacant and offer their services at a lower 
salary than the positions are paying. 

5. That we commend the professional spirit 
of teachers who have continued their untir- 
ing duties with added zest during a period 
when salaries have not been paid and, in 
many cases have been severely reduced. We 
believe that the reduction of salaries should 
not be more severe than is true for other 
public employees. 

6. That we commend the officers of the 
State Teachers Association for their untiring 
efforts and for their accomplishments in the 
interest of public education. 


7. That the President and Executive Com- 
mittee of the Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association is hereby made re- 
sponsible for the development and execution 
of these resolutions. 








Report of Receipts and Expenditures Feb. 27, 1932—Feb. 21, 1933 





eS ee E————E——————————————E—eee $ 278.70 
RECEIPTS: 
Dues (including $112.00 of 1933 dues) -...-.----------------- $3,055.00 
Single Admission 1932 meeting-----~..----------------------- 2.00 
Oe ee eee 71.78 
Proceeds sale Government bonds 
(Par value $300.00, cost $307.12) _.__.-------------------- 308.15 
DRE FG occ crcecicncewenescenseeseenssensnssensesses 3,436.93 
$3,715.63 
EXPENDITURES: 
— ° a $1,530.00 
Speaker Expense 1932 meeting---.--------------------------- 465.82 
Delegate Expense 1932 State meeting---~-------------------- 205.23 
Delegate Expense 1932 NEA meeting--~--~------------------- 106.69 
Section Expense 1962 moesting......................-.-.------- 104.54 
Salary Searetary-Tresserer ........................---.~------ 100.00 
Printing, Stationery, Stenography and Postage (including $38.25 
of (3308 meeting expen) .................... 2-2 79.35 
Officers and Committee Expense__----.....------------------- 39.63 
Expense to conduct 1932 meeting: 
ee ee en en ee ee ee ee ee eae 65.00 
eo 25.00 
a wien canteacinh tobi coment gueniaeininiaeaaentibntibienials 50.00 
I he ae 15.00 
Expense collection dues Livingston, County_------------------ 14.22 
oe OO CS OS ee 12.50 
og MABE SIR SEN aS RS ES, a a Nee a 10.00 
Fe a 38 
U. S. A. Government Bonds Purchased ($700.00 Par) .....----- 718.27 
pk, ge en 3,541.63 
Balance February 21, 1933_----------------- oe ee ae eee $ 174.00 
ASSETS OF THE DIVISION: This year Last year 
ELS a eee eee $ 174.00 §$ 27870 
Es SRE RE GUOOB ein ite cc ccc ckntee counties 900 900.00 
ES EE EE a ee 1,000.00 600.00 
LIABILITIES OF THE DIVISION: 
ave a Say EE Ss Se Ad 56.00 64.00 
Due various Divisons on dues_--------------- nese sae eet ae 11.00 


This is to certify that we, the Auditing Committee of the Central Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, have this day audited the books and records of 
P. C. Kurtz, treasurer, and find them correct in every respect to Feb. 21, 1933, and that 


the cash on hand Feb. 21, 1933 was $174.00. 
Signed 


February 25, 1933. 


H. J. Srotrz, 
Bessie L. Hisarcer, 
Jessre M. Cine. 
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Peoria Division 
@ THE third annual meeting of the Peoria 

Division of the I. S. T. A. was held in 
Peoria, March 3 and 4. Speakers at the 
general sessions were Dean J. B. Edmonson, 
University of Michigan; Dr. Frank D. Slutz, 
Dayton, Ohio; Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Thos. E. Benner, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Illinois. Con- 
certs by the All District High School Band 
of 150 members and the Girls’ Glee Club 
and Mixed Chorus of the Manual Training 
High School, were musical features of the 
program. 

The directing personnel of the Division 
follows: 

Orricers: President, H. L. Dyar, county 
superintendent of schools, Eureka; vice pres- 
ident, Eleanor Watson, dean of girls, Peoria 
High School; secretary-treasurer, Sanford 
Murphy, Peoria High School. 

Executive comMMiITTEE: Chairman, Ray 
Graham, superintendent of schools, Mason 
City; Albert F. Siepert, Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, "35; Agnes Siebens, prin- 
cipal, Washington School, Pekin, °36. 

STATE COMMITTEE: Appropriations, Charles 
McMullen, principal, high school, Chilli- 
cothe; Legislation, F. R. Isenburg, county 
superintendent of schools, Pekin, °36; Re- 
solutions, R. J. Schertz, Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria. 

Reso.utions: The following sections of 
more than local application are taken from 
the report of the committee as accepted by 
the Division meeting: 

That we endorse the action of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at their recent 
meeting in Minneapolis, creating the Strategy 
Committée for the purpose of protecting the 
educational interests of the boys and girls of 
the United States. 

That each teacher should use every oppor- 
tunity to create sentiment in favor of an 
adequate and financially sound pension and 
retirement law for the teachers of Illinois. 

That the Peoria Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association give to the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association the sum of 
Two Hundred Dollars ($200), the same to 
be used to make an additional fund needed 
by the Association this year to carry out the 
program for the preservation of our schools, 
as outlined by the Executive Committee of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association. 

That we endorse the resolutions of our 
State Teachers Association, as adopted at our 
last Annual Meeting, for the purpose of the 
advancement of the cause of education. 





Boys’ Week 

April 29 to May 6 

@ SOMETHING has to be done about 
the boys. Upward of 200,000 

“beardless bums” are roaming through 

the United States. The situation is one 

that lends particular emphasis to the 

importance of Boys’ Week. Since many 

girls are in this caravan, this week 

might well be called Youth Week. 

The recognition of this special week 
devoted to the interests of youth should 
make a strong appeal to every parent 
and organization interested in the in- 
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terests, hopes and aspirations of the 
oncoming generation. 

The problem of the “beardless 
bums” begins at home for, in the final 
analysis, youth reflects the influence of 
home life more than any other. The 
youth whose parents have not forgot- 
ten how to play is fortunate indeed. 
Greater is his good fortune when par- 
ents understand the complex problems 
this generation must face and can give 
advice and offer wise direction. 

The boys’ week movement, started in 
1919, is now a major factor in ac- 
quainting parents and adults with the 
problems of youth. Attention must be 
focused upon a well rounded program 
for the development of youth. 

The program for the week, prepared 
by the National Boys’ Week Committee 
for local observation includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Saturpay, Apri: 29—Boys’ Loyatty Day 

Stirred up with high hopes of living to be 
brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God 
and famous to all ages.—MILTON. 

Sunpay, Aprit 30—Boys’ Day in CuurcHEs 

The flower of youth never appears more 
beautiful than when it bends toward the sun 
of righteousness.—M. Henry. 
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Monpay, May 1—Boys’ Day 1n Inpustry 

A man who gives his children habits of in- 
dustry, provides for them better than by 
giving them a fortune.—WHATELY. 


Tuespay, May 2—Boys’ Day 1n ScHoots 

All who have meditated on the art of 
governing mankind have been convinced that 
the fate of empires depends on the educa- 
tion of youth.—ArISTOTLE. 


Wepnespay, May 3—Boys’ Day 1n Enrer- 
TAINMENT AND ATHLETICS 
Youth will never live to age unless they 
keep themselves in health with exercise, and 
in heart with joyfulness.—Sir Pmurr Sw- 
NEY. 
Tuurspay, May 4—Boys’ Heattn Day ann 
Eveninc at Home 
What each man wishes his son to be, so 
is he.—TERENCE. 
Fripay, May 5—Boys’ Day 1n Cit!zensHIp 
The spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, 
begins betimes.—SHAKESPEARE. 
Saturpay, May 6—Boys’ Day Out-or-poors 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings.—Bryanr. 


A Manual of Suggestions for each 
day’s program during Boys’ Week may 
be secured from the National Boys’ 
Week Committee, S. Kendrick Guern- 
sey, Secretary, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


The Process of Legislation 


@ SEVERAL weeks ago our office 

sent out a bulletin to about 1,200 
chosen people to inform them of the 
legislative situation in Springfield and 
to enlist their interest and assistance in 
the legislative campaign. One piece 
of information was a brief recitation 
of the various stages and operations 
a bill must go through in order to be- 
come a law. Several letters have been 
received suggesting that this “process 
of legislation” ought to be published 
for the benefit of all our readers and 
possibly their pupils; so here it is. 

First, let us remember that the legislature 
consists of a Senate of 51 members and a 
House of Representatives of 153 members, 
and that 26 is a constitutional majority of 
the Senate, and 77 is a constitutional major- 
ity of the House. The Lieutenant-Governor 
presides over the Senate, and the House 
elects its own presiding officer, who is called 
the “Speaker.” 


In general a bill introduced in either house 
is referred to a committee; and, if it is rec- 
ommended by the committee, it is read three 
times on different days. If it passes on third 
reading, it goes to the other house, where it 
goes through the same process. If it passes 
on third reading there, it goes to the Gov- 
ernor. If he signs it or holds it without ob- 


jections for ten days, it becomes a law. 





A Timely Civics Lesson 


Following a bill through its various stages 
in greater detail may give a better under- 
standing of the process of legislation: 


Introduction: Let us suppose that House 
Bill No. 100, amending some section of the 
school law, was prepared and introduced by 
some member of the House of Representa- 
tives on January 20. It was read by title by 
the Clerk of the House and referred by the 
Speaker to the Committee on Education. A 
few days later the bill appears in printed 
form on the desks of the members and is 
ready for,— 


Committee consideration: When the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education calls a 
committee meeting and takes up considera- 
tion of H. B. No. 100, it is read in commit- 
tee and may be discussed by anyone inter- 
ested for or against it. Members of the 
committee are usually glad to hear discus- 
sion for and against a bill by people who are 
not legislators. The committee may vote to 
amend the bill by one or more amendments, 
but these amendments are not effective until 
adopted by a vote of the House. The com- 
mittee may vote to report the bill to the 
House, either with or without amendment, 
with a recommendation that it do pass. Or 
the committee may vote to report it with a 
recommendation that it do not pass. In the 
latter case the bill is usually considered dead. 

Committee report: Let us suppose that the 
committee votes to recommend that the bill 


do pass. In that case, whenever the Speaker 
(Continued on page 264) 
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Good Results from Vigorous, United Effort 


© THE proceedings of the General Assembly last month 

contained an example of what can be done by prompt, 
harmonious, and vigorous action by the friends of the 
schools. 

On March 8 the House of Representatives amended 
Senate Bill No. 157, which has to do with the distribution 
of the proceeds of the sales tax, by inserting as a “rider” 
the unrelated provision that no school district, elementary, 
high, or non-high, except the Chicago district, shall in 
the future levy more than 80 per cent as much as the 
average of the four annual levies preceding the levy of 
1932. We say “rider” and “unrelated” because the sales 
tax proceeds that may go to schools were to be deducted 
from the balance after the 20 per cent reduction. There- 
fore, the 20 per cent reduction was entirely separate from 
the reduction of the sales tax proceeds and in no way re- 
lated to the sales tax or a replacement tax. 

This provision required nine different amendments to 
various parts of the bill; but, although they were long and 
complicated, they were adopted quickly and without being 
printed. Very few members of the House knew just what 
the amendments contained, and those who did know prob- 
ably believed that the amendments had little opposition. 
Your secretary had never seen the amendments, had heard 
only very indefinitely about them, and did not believe 
they would be adopted nor even considered until printed. 

However, all the House members soon learned what 
the amendments contained and why they should not be 
retained in the bill. For immediately after their adoption 
and the promotion of the bill to third reading, we insisted 
upon seeing the official copy in the hands of the clerk of 
the House, and then at once sent out a bulletin informing 
our legislative committee and others what it contained, 
and suggesting to them that they ask their House mem- 
bers to see that the bill was returned to second reading for 
amendment so the objectionable amendments could be 
stricken out. The response was most gratifying—almost 
astounding. Letters and telegrams poured in to the mem- 
bers of the House from their respective districts protest- 
ing against the arbitrary reduction of levies by the legis- 
lature and asking that the amendments be eliminated. 

When the legislators returned to Springfield Tuesday, 
March 14, they were anxious to learn what the big noise 
was about and what the amendments really meant. Your 
secretary spent a good part of that Tuesday and the next 
day debating the question of the advisability of such 20 
per cent reduction with the agent of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association before groups of legislators. The last 
hour of debate was before a House Committee of the 
Whole with the galleries packed. Then the House con- 
vened in regular session. It was agreed to return the bill 
to second reading for amendment. A motion was made to 
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reconsider the vote by which the criticized amendments 
were adopted. Since this was the first test vote on the 
question, a roll call was demanded, and the motion to 
reconsider was adopted by a vote of 110 to 26. Then the 
criticized amendments were stricken out and others much 
less objectionable were adopted viva voce. The bill was 
then again promoted to third reading and has since passed 
the House. 

It had been predicted that unless these objectionable 
amendments were stricken out of Senate Bill 157 the sales 
tax bill, Senate Bill 156, could not pass. But immediately 
after they were stricken, Senate Bill 156 was called on 
third reading and passed with the emergency clause by 
a vote of 103 to 45. 

All this demonstrates what can be done by the organ- 
ized friends of education when they are thoroughly 
aroused and in harmonious action. Every part of the 
State responded to the call for help. Chicago teachers 
did more than their part, although this particular amend- 
ment did not apply to their levies. All of us down state 
must now realize our obligation to give them the fullest 
and most energetic support in any measure they recom- 
mend to help rebuild their badly wrecked school finances 
or to aid them in any way. One brilliant representative 
from Chicago commented on the wonderful solidarity of 
the teachers of the State. 

The secretary and the legislative committee take this 
opportunity to express our sincere thanks for the hearty 
and effective support given by the teachers, school board 
members, parent-teacher associations, and others in this 
campaign. 





Warning Against the Reaction 
@ SUCH a battle and victory as were connected with the 
defeat of the 80 per cent limitation of levies have their 
unpleasant reactions and dangerous repercussions. Those 
who were in favor of the amendment are not in an amiable 
mood. In fact, getting an amendment reconsidered and 
extracted from a bill after it is adopted and sent to third 
reading is a rare occurrence and is a bitter dose for its 
Besides this, some of those who 
voted in accordance with our recommendations feel that 
they have given us much, since they have really helped 
us to win an extremely hard-fought battle. Some of them 
may feel that they have now done their part in support 
of our measures. 

It will, therefore, take continued and increased effort 
and harmonious cooperative action to achieve any of our 
legislative purposes or even to defend the schools against 
further harmful or questionable measures. We must all 
stay on the job all the time. 


advocates to swallow. 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 


SUMMER SESSION, 1933 
June 19th to July 28th 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, Engineer- 


ing, Nursing, Art, Music, Dramatics 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Isidor Loeb, 
Director of Summer Session, Room 209 Duncker Hall, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


An A-C-F-I-V-I-I-I-E-S 
Geography Series 


The World and Its People (4th Grade) 
Our Country and American Neighbors (5th Grade) 
Our Neighbors Across the Sea (6th Grade) 
The United States in the Modern W orld (7th Grade) 


Richard Elwood Dodge, Earl Emmett Lackey 
and W. R. McConnell, Authors 














A new and modern presentation of geography materials 
incorporating fascinating ACTIVITIES that provide 
things to do and learn . . . tests, questions, story-telling 
contests and problems. Meaningful Type-Studies and 
delightful, imaginative journeys stimulate pupil thought, 
make teaching far more effective. PICTURES with 
descriptive legends which ask questions, tell stories, 
amplify the text. A really unusual Geography Series 
you should know more about. Send the coupon for all 
the interesting facts. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. DG 4, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Send me, without obligation, complete information about your 
New Geography Series 


ae eceemsiiehaian 
Address .. 
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Example of Reaction 


@ A HIGH-SCHOOL principal reports that a member 

of the General Assembly from his part of the state de- 
clared that “the school teachers are the most pernicious 
lobbyists in the legislature.” 

My dictionary defines “pernicious” as follows: “Hav- 
ing the power of destroying or injuring; tending to kill 
or hurt.” At first we did not consider the legislator’s 
statement as complimentary and possibly he did not mean 
it to be complimentary. But the principal hastened to as- 
sure us that it really is complimentary, since the teachers’ 
lobby may have the power of destroying or injuring, kill- 
ing or hurting, the designs of tax dodgers and the ques- 
tionable purposes of certain rich men who can and do 
educate their children outside of the common schools. 

Probably the teachers’ lobby is pernicious in the opin- 
ion of the editor of the Chicago Tribune; for that news- 
paper on March 18 contained an editorial severely criticiz- 
ing several bills recommended by the Chicago teachers 
for their own relief in this time of unpaid salaries and 
distress for them. However, the editorial did not con- 
demn all lobbyists, since it highly commends one organi- 
zation that keeps a highly skilled lobbyist at Springfield 
to oppose these same measures for the relief of the Chi- 
cago teachers. 

Hence it seems that we are designated pernicious lobby- 
ists because we propose and advocate measures that we 
believe are good for the common schools and thus make 
necessary increased effort by those who are opposed to 
school progress and school costs. But the fact is that we 
did not get into the lobbying game until we found it 
necessary to save the schools from the raids of destruc- 
tive lobbyists. 

However, the designation by a member of the legisla- 
ture is an example of the reaction with which we shall 
have to contend. 





For Attention of Mr. Lorimer 


®@ THE editorial in the Saturday Evening Post referred 

to in my letter to Mr. Lorimer in the March TEACHER 
contained severe criticism of the cost of school buildings 
and sarcastically mentioned the “wings, L’s, towers, tur- 
rets, loggias, and pergolas added to the Little Red School- 
house of other years.” In our letter we called attention 
to a few other examples of expensive building that may 
be less necessary than school building. Since then an- 
other glaring example has been called to our attention by 
Mr. A. L. Bowen, an editorial writer for the Jllinois State 
Journal. 

In the Journal of March 18, Mr. Bowen says: 

Scows are sailing up and down the Illinois waterway. Officially 
the waterway has not been opened, but a scow can get about from 
St. Louis to Chicago. 

The waterway, including the Chicago Sanitary Canal, has cost 
the taxpayers about $120,000,000 in actual cash. What amount of 
money they have paid out in taxes to meet interest on bonds we 
have no definite knowledge. The twenty million dollar bond issue 
of the state to complete the section from Joliet to Utica has prob- 
ably eaten up $20,000,000 more in interest which legitimately should 
be charged to the cost, making it $140,000,000. 

Mr. Bowen then goes on to explain that the waterway 
was started for the purpose of forcing down freight rates 
on the railroads. But the irony of the situation is that 
it is completed just at a time when the railroads are al- 
most in a state of bankruptcy because their present freight 
rates will not sustain them. Mr. Bowen says that the 
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state will never recover enough from the ditch to pay for 
the pen and ink for recording it. 

Of course money should not be spent for unnecessary 
school buildings or extravagant architecture or decora- 
tions; but school children are surely entitled to comfort, 
utility, and a reasonable amount of simple beauty in the 
buildings they occupy. When you hear criticism of the 
cost of such buildings as if it were the only money spent 
and charged to the taxpayers, call attention to the Illinois 
Waterway, the pet project of many of our Illinois states- 
men in the past. 





The Editors Equivocate 


®@ THE letter to the Saturday Evening Post that we pub- 

lished last month under the title, The Dictatorship of 
Plutocracy, was sent to the editor of the Post a month 
before, or on February 7, with the request that it be pub- 
lished in that periodical. 

It has not yet been so published; but we got a little 
thrill of conceit out of a promise that it would be called 
to the attention of the editor-in-chief. For we soon re- 
ceived a reply, as follows: 

Puivapetpuia, February 11, 1933. 
Mr. Robert C. Moore. 

Dear Sin: Your letter of February 7th comes just after Mr. 
Lorimer has left for the West on his annual trip to see our Pacific 
Coast writers. We think that yours is a letter which he would like 
to answer in person, and so we are holding it for him until he 
returns. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Eprrors. 

But, alas for human vanity! The next letter came about 
March 8, and began with the capital, first person, singu- 
lar, personal pronoun, as we used to say in our grammar 
class. The “I” raised the hope that we were to be hon- 
ored by an expression from his majesty, the editor. But 
again the letter was signed “The Editors,” dashing our 
hopes and badly mixing his or their grammar. Read it 
yourself ; 


PuiLapetpuia, March 6, 1933. 

Mr. R. C. Moore. 

My pear Mr. Moore: I am very sorry for the delay in answer- 
ing your letter of February 7th, but I am just back from my an- 
nual business trip to the Pacific Coast. The Saturday Evening Post 
has no quarrel with the public schools or with education, and we 
agree most heartily with you that it is important to keep the schools 
functioning. However, at a time like this when every individual and 
every business is groaning under a heavy load of taxation, it will, 
in our opinion, be necessary for us to economize to some extent 
all along the line. It would seem the part of wisdom to give very 
careful consideration to the whole subject in order to see what 
economies can be made, temporarily at least, and without impairing 
the first and most vital functions of our public schools. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Eprrors. 


There is little in this letter with which to take issue. 
Of course we might point out that not every business is 
“groaning under taxation,” and that some of them are not 
paying their just share of taxes. We might argue that 
some of them and their stockholders are groaning from 
other causes that the Post has evidently overlooked, the 
National City Bank of New York and the Midwest Util- 
ities Company for instance. 

But we agree that it may be “necessary to economize,” 
and particularly that “it is the part of wisdom to give very 
careful consideration to the whole subject in order to see 
what economies can be made, temporarily at least, with- 
out impairing the first and most vital functions of the 
schools.” In fact, that is practically what the school 
people have been advocating. 

But that is not what the objectionable articles in the 
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YE S 7 you probably 


CAN PAY WHAT YOU OWE 


‘300 OR LESS 


for a month or 20 months 


@ It’s amazing sometimes the way bills - The 
most pressing ones are paid. The rest . oul, they 
just pile up. 


Some day they must be paid. You may not wish to 
put off longer the time of reckoning. Figure up how 
much you owe and consider the seeded Wenndhal 
Loan Plan for school teachers as a possible way out. 


On this plan $300 or less is available to pay all bills 
ead sot Then you may repay Household con- 
veniently in small sums to fit your income, taking as 
long as 20 months, if you wish. 


The loan is made in strictest confidence, entirely by 
mail, if you prefer. Your signature is the only one 
required. May we suggest that you come in, or mail 
the coupon for full information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 


gy Floor JOLIET—2ad Floor, Morris Building 


ae Floor ; ilding 

Mercantile Block er 2 acs 
BLOOMINGTON—3rd Floor Lehmann Dailds 

Durley Buildi ing 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor ROCKPORD—2ad Floor 

Lincoln Building Rockford National Bank Building 
DECATUR—4th Floor ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor 

Citizens Building Safety Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 

Tarbox Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 

GALESBURG—3rd Floor WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor 

Hill Arcade Building Waukegan National Bank Building 
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Wind-Swept Campus on Lake Michigan 


This Summer 
Combine Profit with Pleasure 


Study at 


ORTHWESTERN 


The University on Lake Michigan 
June 19-- August 12, 1933 


See “A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 
Chicago’s International Exposition 


Attend the N. E. A. Conventionand 
Northwestern University Summer Session 


Courses for School Administrators, Deans, Coun- 
sellors, Supervisors and Teachers in Teachers’ 
Colleges, Senior and Junior High Schools, Sec- 
ondary and Elementary Schools. Special Confer- 
ence on School Finance and Administration. 
Particular attention to graduate work. 


SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


Thirty courses: In Play Production and Direction, 
Make-up, Costume and Scenery Design, (seven 
plays produced); in Theatre and Creative Drama- 
tics for Children ; in Public Speaking and Debate; 
in Voice and Diction; in Oral Interpretation; in 
Speech Re-Education. Master’s degree may be 


secured in summer sessions. 


SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH 


June 19-July 29. Courses in Music Education, 

Public School Music, Normal Piano Methods, 

Orchestra and Band, Church and Choral Music, 

> ang and Appreciation, Theoretical and Applied 
usic. 


SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 


Master's degree may be conferred upon satisfactory 
completion of thesis and three summers’ work in 
Liberal Arts, Literature, Natural Sciences, Social 
Sciences, Education, Commerce and Speech. 


SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE, JOURNALISM, LAW AND 
LIBERAL ARTS Many courses offered in these fields to students 


interested in professional work. 
For Free Bulletins Address 
Summer Session, 109 University Hall, Evanston, Dlinois 


NORTHWESTERN’S Besuriful wooded campus on Lake Mich- 
— a. 


Among CHICAGO'S The greatest Exposition since 1893, demon- 


GRADUATE 
SCHOOL 





strating in action a century of progress in 
ATTRACTIONS America. Many foreign exhibits. Scientific 
IN 1933 —Educational—Thrilling. 


Reduced Round Trip Fares to Chicago 
RC SS RE ERE 
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Post said. They stated or strongly implied that teachers 
are afflicted with “tax blindness,” that teachers resent 
delay in salary payments because such delay prevents 
holiday trips to Bermuda, that teacher trips to the Pacific 
Coast or Europe are common (What if'they were?), that 
teachers do not even pay their board, that they are selfish 
and unpatriotic, that they are associated with govern- 
mental extravagance, that school houses resemble the fairy 
palace of Aladdin, that it is to be deplored that some 
schools have most of the facilities of country clubs, that 
it has become necessary for a self-appointed, extra-legal 
group to take charge for the people of the people’s af- 
fairs, etc., etc. 

We respectfully submit that in their letters “The 
Editors” have not touched upon the obnoxious statements 
and implications in the articles criticized in our letter 
of February 7, and that they have given a very plain illus- 
tration of evasion and equivocation that is not becoming to 
the editors of a widely-read periodical. 





Credit to Contributors 


® THE editors of the ILLiNots TEACHER are naturally much 

gratified at the favorable comment elicited among its 
readers by the March issue. They feel, however, that what 
has been said in the way of commendation should be shared 
with the brilliant roll of contributors to this issue. We can 
well appreciate that under stress of present conditions each 
contribution was made with an expense of energy and time 
that was needed in at least a dozen different situations. 
Only a very sincere desire to contribute to the good of the 
profession can account for the almost universal response 
to our requests for material at all times. This loyal co- 
operation is one of the sources of our greatest pride, as it 
is the reason for the increasing usefulness of our official 
magazine. 





Modern Application of the Eighth 
Commandment* 


@ WHEN fifteen or twenty prominent men expose their 

thoughts to a critical public in regard to a problem 
that often arouses controversy, it is worth while to read 
what they say. Therefore, we have found very interesting 
and instructive material in a symposium on mercenary 
crime recently issued in book form. Most of the authors 
are Illinois men, and we notice that Mr. Eston V. Tubbs 
of our own ranks in Chicago is a member of the editorial 
committee. Other Illinois educators contributing chap- 
ters are Arthur M. Murphy, Loyola University, Chicago; 
C. Walker Hayes, Professor of Sociology and Social Work, 
Rockford College; and William J. Hamilton, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oak Park. 

These authors do not mince words nor evade issues. 
For instance, the editorial introduction says little about 
the common pickpocket or housebreaker, although these 
are to be condemned of course. But it does refer to the 
bad example set by men in high places when it says that 
avarice, covetousness, cupidity, and greed lead otherwise 
honorable and respected bankers and brokers to abuse 
the power intrusted confidently to their hands by an un- 
suspecting public. In these same notes we find an ex- 





*Caime ror Prorrr: A Symposium on Mercenary Crime, Edited by Ernest D. 
MacDougall, President of National Institute on Mercenary Crime; Published by 
The Stratford Company, Boston, Mass. 
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planation of the depression in these words; “Some say 
that the industrial depression is the inevitable result of 
cycles of business—a sort of seasonal recurrence—or, 
maybe, a freak of nature. It is nothing of the sort! It 
is the result of criminal acts committed by our leading 
bankers and brokers.” Mr. John T. Flynn says some- 
thing similar to this in his chapter, in these words: “I 
am in no great state of agitation over the operations of 
the financial outlaw. His peculations are small compared 
with the huge losses inflicted upon investors by gentlemen 
who occupy positions of trust in our social organization.” 
Jerome Davis, Ph.D., Yale, says it this way: “As long 
as the rules of the game are fixed so that it is quite all 
right for an individual to buy a piece of land for $1,000 
one day, and sell it for $10,000 the next, we have a situ- 
ation in which economic fraud is in reality legalized. 
The rules of the game make certain types of mercenary 
behavior legal and others criminal. Ethically, there is 
no difference in the behavior except that society has ar- 
bitrarily established certain standards.” 

Of course “education” is set up as the principal in- 
gredient of the remedy. One contributor says: “There 
is an immense work of education to be done. It ought 
to begin in the schools, certainly in the high schools, and 
should be carried forward more thoroughly in the col- 
leges. The subject of ethics, instead of taking the rather 
nebulous flights so common in college courses, and de- 
taching itself from the practical activities of everyday 
business life, where ethical problems abound and where 
students later will meet them, ought to deal with these 
questions very specifically. . . The only way to save the 
present system is to seek to build a higher ethical standard 
in the field of financial and industrial management and to 
buttress that standard with laws that will punish those 
that offend.” ; 

Superintendent Hamilton of Oak Park says: “The fruits 
of mercenary crime are being deposited upon the door- 
step of American business and business is asking why 
the educational system has broken down. If education 
is to be successful in an effort to change the attitude of 
citizens toward law and law enforcement in the modern 
social order, the schools must be permitted to teach the 
truth based upon the facts of American history and con- 
ditions as they are found in modern business and society. 
. . - The school must be permitted to face facts and teach 
the truth as it may be found.” 

The fundamental moral principle or ethical ideal 
recommended is simply that compensation from society 
be in proportion to services rendered to society, and that 
making undue profits at the expense of others is in effect 
mercenary crime. Dr. L. N. Robinson of Swarthmore 
College says it this way: “If once we could set up the 
standard that obtaining wealth by methods not based on 
this idea of a fair exchange of utilities would constitute, 
if not a crime, then a good and sufficient cause for social 
ostracism, mercenary crime would receive a blow that 
our criminal laws and the machinery of justice are not 
and never will be capable of administering.” Dr. Jerome 
Davis says it this way: “One prevention of mercenary 
crime would be: The distribution of the national income 
so that all share according to their needs and service to 
society.” 

This book was not written particularly for teachers; 
but just at this time it makes very helpful reading for us. 
R. C. MOORE. 



















































LEARN WHILE 
YOU ENJOY 


The Beauties 
of the Rockies 





An exceptional opportunity is 

offered to study in one of the 

v West’s finest universities dur- 

ing the summer when recreational oppor- 
tunities are also greatest. Fees and living 
costs are in line with the times. Faculty 
includes department heads with national 


reputations. 


The University of 
Wyoming 


is recognized as 


The Coolest Summer 
School 


in America 


and deservedly so. The Uni- 


oe versity is located at 7,200 ft., the 


summer camp at 10,000, both amid the 
beauties and natural recreational advan- 
tages of the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


>> 


FIRST TERM 
June 12 to July 19 


SECOND TERM 
July 20 to August 25 


—s 


Iilustrated announce- 
ment and bulletins cheer- 
fully sent on application al 
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Cc. R. MAXWELL 
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Second Annual 
MID-WEST INSTITUTE 
of 
International Relations 
to be held at 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


June 19 —June 30, 1933 








Vivify your teaching with this unusual 
opportunity for twelve stimulating days 
filled with fine fellowship. Courses on 
the current world situation dealing with 
the economic, political, psychological and 
spiritual problems involved in interna- 
tional reiations. Bathing beaches and 
recreational facilities of the University 
will be available. 


George W. Blakeslee, author of The 
Pacific Area, who was with the Lytton 
Commission of Inquiry in Manchuria, 
discusses the crisis in the Orient. J. 
Emlyn Williams, Berlin correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor, comes 
directly from Germany to speak on what 
is behind the headlines in Central Eu- 
rope. Bernard Fay, of the College de 
France, author of the biographies of 
Franklin and Washington, gives a lec- 
ture on French Foreign Policy. The 
course on the economic aspects of Inter- 
national Relations will be led by Harry 
D. Gideonse of the University of Chi- 
cago. Other faculty members and lec- 
turers include Jane Addams, Andrew W. 
Cordier, W. O. Mendenhall, Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle, Mrs. Quincy Wright, Tucker 
P. Smith. 


Twelve glorious days followed by a 
great exposition of a Century of Progress 
in science, history, economics and agri- 
culture. By enrolling now, those coming 
from outside the Chicago area can stay 
over at a slight additional expense and 
see the Century of Progress Exposition 
and attend the N. E. A. Convention, 
which opens the next day, July Ist. For 
Chicago teachers and those who can stay 
with friends, the tuition is only ten 
dollars. 


Arranged by 


The American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers) 


Mid-West Office, Room 902 
203 South Dearborn St., Chicago 








American Friends Service Committee, 
Room 902, 203 South Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me more information about the 
Mid-West Institute. 


Name . 
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Making Home Economics Count 


@ WE proffer a formula: Emergency 

plus Initiative equals Opportunity. 
We illustrate it with an item from the 
Illinois Home Economics Association 
News Letter, V. IX, No. 3. The report 
from the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity is fairly typical of what is being 
done in other institutions reporting in 
this issue on what Home Economics 
classes are doing to meet conditions re- 
sulting from the depression. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: In order that pupils might appreciate 
the difficulties in homes with dependent fam- 
ilies, the training school classes have been 
looking after two needy families. All classes 
are participating in the project. At Christ- 
mas time the 7th grade girls brought toys and 
repaired them, the 8th grade packed boxes 
of candies and cookies, the girls in the Fresh- 
man survey course made decorations for the 
tree and table, the Sophomore nutrition girls 
worked out a series of low cost menus and 
packed a basket for the holiday dinner and 
nine days’ needs. Menus were put in book- 
let form and given to the mother, who re- 
ported later that she had loaned it to the 
neighbors. A layette for an expected babe 
in one of the families is now being assembled 
by the clothing class from contributions 
brought in, and the 8th grade cooking girls 
are asking to take their class preparations to 
the home to be served for the evening meal, 
to save the mother’s strength. 

In the several courses in clothing in the 
College, there has been a stress on “looking 
better and spending less.” The challenge of 
limiting the wardrobe yet providing for all 
needs delightfully tests one’s sportsmanship 
and abilities. 

The development of appreciation of the 
beautiful has a big place in keeping one’s 
mind off the hounding unpleasantness and 
satisfies a real need of the leisure hours. Em- 
phasis has been placed on the beautiful in 
art as a source of pleasure. 

In adapting the work in Nutrition to the 
present economic need, the class for men has 
suggested its own special problems. Two men 
who are living in cooperative houses where 
all the work is done by them have been 
especially anxious to plan adequate diets at 
minimum cost. In the class in child develop- 
ment, emphasis has been placed upon plan- 
ning adequate dietaries at low cost for wom- 
en during pregnancy and for children of 
various ages. 





Process of Legislation 
(Continued from page 258) 
calls for a report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, the chairman arises and so reports the 
bill. The bill then is placed “on first read- 
ing,” and appears on the calendar which is the 
printed list of bills subject to further action. 
First reading: On some future day it is 
called up by the chairman of the Committee, 
the representative introducing it, or some 
member interested in it, and promoted to 
second reading. 


Second reading: On some future day it is 


again called up and read for a second time. 
At this time the committee amendments are 
offered by the committee chairman and 
adopted or defeated by vote of the House. 
After Committee amendments are disposed 
of, any member of House may offer amend- 
ments, which are disposed of in same man- 
ner. After all amendments are disposed of, 
the bill is advanced to third reading. 


Third reading: On some future day the 
bill is called up for third reading. After 
being read it is open for discussion, pro and 
con, but cannot be changed or amended. If 
the debate on it shows that it needs amend- 
ing, the House may vote to refer it back to 
second reading for the purpose of amend- 
ment, after which it again appears on third 
reading. After all debate on the bill on third 
reading is closed, a vote on its passage is 
taken by calling the roll and requiring each 
representative to answer “aye” or “no” on the 
passage of the bill, and every vote is recorded 
in the House Journal. 

If the bill receives fewer than 77 “aye” 
votes on third reading in the House, it fails 
of passage, and is dead unless reintroduced 
or revived in some unusual manner. 

But if it receives a constitutional majority 
of 77 or more “aye” votes, it is said to have 
passed the House. The Speaker and Clerk 
of the House certify to this fact by signing 
the bill. It is then reported to the Senate as 
ready for action, and is known in the Senate 
as “House Bill No. 100 in the Senate.” 


Action in the Senate: This “House Bill 
No. 100 in the Senate” goes through the same 
processes of committee consideration, first, 
second and third reading as is experienced in 
the House, except that a constitutional ma- 
jority of the Senate is 26 or more votes. 

If the Senate makes amendments to a House 
bill, it is no longer the same bill the House 
passed. Therefore, the bill must be sent 
back to the House for a vote on concurrence 
in the Senate’ amendment. If the House 
votes 77 or more votes to concur, the bill 
has passed both houses in its final form as 
amended by the Senate. If the House refuses 
to concur, the House may ask that a confer- 
ence committee be appointed. This fact is 
reported to the Senate, and, if the Senate 
agrees, the presiding officer of each house 
appoints a few members of a conference com- 
mittee. This committee meets and considers 
the differences between the two houses on 
the bill. If the conference committee can 
agree for or against the amendment causing 
the contention, it makes its recommendations 
to the two houses. If the two houses agree, 
the bill is passed; if not, the bill is dead. Or 
in case of disagreement, another conference 
committee may be appointed, the disturbing 
amendment be reconsidered, recommenda- 
tions again be made, and votes again be 
taken in the two houses. 

Note: If the bill were first introduced in 
the Senate, it would be called a Senate Bill. 
The process of legislation would be the same, 
except that it would first pass the Senate 
and then the House of Representatives. 

Consideration by Governor: If the bill 
finally passes both houses in the same form, 
it is sent to the Governor for his considera- 
tion and signature or veto. The Governor 
sometimes gives “hearings” on a bill, at 
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which the supporters and opponents of the 
bill appear and point out its merits and 
demerits. If the Governor signs the bill, it 
becomes a law. If he holds it ten days with- 
out stating his objections to it, the bill be- 
comes a law without his signature. Or he 
may veto it by returning it to the house of its 
origin with a statement of his objections. In 
this case it can become a law, only by receiv- 
ing a two-thirds vote in both houses, which 
is at least 102 votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 34 in the Senate. It is very 
unusual to pass a bill over the Governor’s 
veto. 

There are several other things that may 
happen to a bill; but the general process of 
legislation has here been described sufficiently 
to enable you to understand our bulletins and 
to follow the progress of a bill from its 
introduction to its final disposal. 

R. C. MOORE. 





Progressive Principles of 
a State School System 


(Continued from page 251) 

school district shall elect an operating school 
board of five members, such board to main- 
tain the schools of the district according to 
the regulations of the Sta:e Board and the 
Division Superintendent; specifically prepare 
the district budget for each year and hire 
necessary executives, supervisors, principals, 
and teachers from lists approved by the State 
Board, but in case of failure to act the Dis- 
trict Superintendent shall perform such func- 
tions. 

PrincipLe V. School budgets shall be ap- 
proved by the Regional Superintendent and 
the State Board. The total funds received 
by any district each year from all sources 
shall not exceed the approved budget. 

Principte VI. School support shall be 
from the proceeds of a small, state-wide, uni- 
form tax levied upon true valuations of prop- 
erty as determined by the State Tax Com- 
mission, and from sources of specified state 
school income other than tax on property as 
shall yield sixty to eighty per cent of the 
state school costs; provided that the State 
Board may furnish full or part support of 
minimum school budgets without the use of 
the state wide property tax. Excess State 
School Board Budget revenue needs shall be 
provided by the State Treasury from any 
funds not otherwise appropriated subject to 
future replacement from school funds. 

PrincipteE VII. The number of teachers 
for any school shall be approved by the Re- 
gional Superintendent, according to a state 
schedule and local needs. 

Principce VIII. Minimum salaries shall 
be scheduled by the State Board on the 
basis of training and experience, and ad- 
justed to living costs and degree of expert 
service demanded; but each district may in- 
crease such salaries at will. 

PrincipLe IX. Teachers shall be certificat- 
ed by the State Board of Education and 
shall possess a training equivalent to gradu- 
ates of a State Teachers College of four years 
beyond high school. 

Principe X. A service law shall be en- 
acted providing permanent tenure after five 
years of successful teaching, dismissal being 
only for established cause after due hearing 
before the State Board, at which the teacher 
shall have the right to be represented by 
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competent legal or other council of the teach- 
er’s own choice. 

Principte XI. The state shall provide a 
reasonable retirement system for teachers 
which shall include provision for sickness 
and accident; teachers to contribute from 1 
to 5 per cent of yearly salary, the state to 
finance the other portion. 

Principce XII. Plans for buildings shall 
be approved by the Division Superintendent 
and the State Board and shall be of the 
elastic type, built only for immediate needs, 
with provision for additions as and when 
needed. 

Principe XIII. Buildings shall be financed 
by local districts, without the issue of bonds 
by use of accumulated building funds ac- 
cording to budget and loans from a State 
School Revolving Building Fund managed by 
the State Board of Education. 

PrincipLe XIV. Large cities may become 
relatively independent units within Regional 
Districts. 

Principte XV. The Treasurer of the 
County in which the school district, or a 
major portion thereof, lies shall be the school 
treasurer of such district, and he shall serve 
without fee; likewise, the collector of state 
and local school taxes shall serve without 
fee. 

The application of the foregoing 
principles to any state would require 
modernization of State Constitution 
and State Laws. However, in this 
period of readjustment in the name of 
fundamental efficiency and economy, 
such principles are suggestive of a 
type of state school planning which is 
inviting to thoughtful educators and 
laymen alike. 





Speech Improvement 
in the Grades 


(Continued from page 250) 
one of such long standing that often 
both parent and child have concluded 
that the handicap is permanent. In 
some instances this may be true as in 
the case of “angular upper jaw.” This 
condition usually results in the crowd- 
ing and frequent overlapping of the 
front teeth. Because of the lack of 
normal space in which the tongue may 
function freely, articulation is quite 
difficult and lisping frequent. If cor- 
rective dentistry is resorted to, the 
average high school child has reached 
an age where little change can be made 
in the shape of the jaw. Some bene- 
fit of course can come from the re- 
sulting alignment of the front teeth; 
but this partial remedy must be ac- 
complished through too long a period 
of time to permit the child to benefit 
from speech exercises and drills sub- 
sequent to the partial correction. Ob- 
servation will convince one that the 
average corrective process requires 
much more time than the term of a 
course in speech in the average high 
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school, while during the progress of 
the correction, we must agree that 
there is little hope for speech develop- 
ment, particularly when the mouth of 
the pupil has the added impediments 
of clamps, braces, and elastics. Again, 
in the case of an organic speech de- 
fect the parent and child may expect 
the impossible from a speech course, 
then turn almost immediately to clini- 
cal correction, or postpone the latter 
hope until the child has completed the 
high school course. And of course 
doctors and surgeons are not special- 
ists in speech training methods. 

When in the high school years the 
speech defects are found to be func- 
tional, the speech habits are usually 
of such long standing that only the 
unusual pupil overcomes them in the 
time allotted to a speech course in most 
high schools. Of course the pupil who 
is willing to spend extra time with the 
teacher in exercise and drill and ex- 
pend independent effort can often 
minimize the fault considerably and in 
rare cases can overcome the defect. 
But it is evident that much time could 
be conserved if the functional defects 
could be dealt with and mastered in 
the grades when the speech habits are 
young and many such habits are being 
formed. For neither the “teacher 
load” nor the pupils’ courses in the 
average high school permit either the 
teacher or the pupil to devote the time 
needed to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults in the case of such functional de- 
fects. 


Increasing Attention to Speech 
Courses 


That the matter of speech improve- 
ment in the grades is receiving increas- 
ing attention is encouraging, and, as 
our economic readjustments occur, 
those interested in grade school re- 
organization may most advantageously 
provide for a systematic method of as- 
certaining and remedying speech de- 
fects. The handwriting is on the 
wall. States are adopting state-wide 
speech betterment programs. Califor- 
nia has a State Speech Improvement 
Department. Wisconsin has instituted 
a very comprehensive better speech 
program. Educational institutions have 
quite universally had speech courses 
of some sort. But within recent years 
specialization is becoming evident. 
Northwestern University, outstanding 
in the middle west for its School of 
Speech, has a Department of Speech 
Re-Education. In this department, 
teacher training courses are given in 
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speech defects and their remedies. 
Evanston Township High School has 
recently organized a Department of 
Speech Improvement, and finds it 
quite advantageous to enlist the serv- 
ices of the practice teachers from the 
Speech Re-Education Department of 
Northwestern University, which is lo- 
cated in the same suburb. Evanston 
Township High School has surveyed 
grade school graduates in their search 
for pupils with speech defects. And 
a quite comprehensive program aims 
to minimize or remedy the defects dur- 
ing the high school years. In addi- 
tion to these factors of interest, speech 
teachers throughout the nation are con- 
sidering the question and discussing it 
at their conferences and conventions. 
Thus the movement spreads with the 
slow but certain conviction that speech 
improvement must be an integral part 
of the English course of the pupil. 
And if the pupil gets his first train- 
ing in the “mother tongue” in the 
grades, why not give him the advan- 
tage of speech improvement there? 





Some Guiding Principles 
In Public Education 

(Continued from page 248) 
affect our society. Queer as it may 
seem, they are familiar with the appli- 
cation of the same evolutionary laws 
that function in the improvement of the 
domesticated plants and animals all 
about them. 

So far, we have but briefly referred 
to the importance of giving serious 
heed to significant social objectives and 
the imperative need of applying these 
objectives in evaluating the subject 
matter to which our future citizens are 


exposed. 


The Teaching Processes 

With these basic principles before 
us for the evaluation of subject matter, 
serious consideration should be given 
to the learning and teaching processes 
that have also a direct bearing on the 
quality of our citizenship. Efficient 
teaching processes depend upon suc- 
cessfully associating the subject matter 
we have been considering with the ex- 
periences and psychic values of those 
who are being taught. 

Two types of psychic values domi- 
nate the interests, the thought processes, 
and the volitional acts of our citizens 
from early childhood to old age. And 
just to the extent that teachers recog- 
nize these values and adapt their teach- 
ing procedure to them, will they be 
successful. A number of years ago these 
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two classes of values that dominate the 
controlling interest of learning were 
blocked out and clarified by Professor 
Charters. He classified them as generic 
and specific values. This classification 
reveals rather clearly the distinctive 
teaching function of each value. 


The distinctive value of each class 
will be simplified by the following 
commonplace examples. Should one 
paint his house exclusively to preserve 
the wood, he would be actuated only 
by a specific value. If, on the other 
hand in addition to this specific value, 
he should have in mind the approval 
or admiration of his friends and ac- 
quaintances, he would have a generic 
value in mind, also. In like manner 
should one black his shoes primarily 
to protect the leather, mow his lawn to 
improve the grass, raise a garden to 
supply vegetables for his table, catch 
fish and shoot ducks for much needed 
food, or prepare his lessons because he 
sees the intrinsic value of the subject 
matter, he would be actuated by spe- 
cific values. On the other hand, should 
each of these acts be stimulated by the 
thought of social approval or recogni- 
tion, it is generated by a generic value. 
The wearing of an engagement ring as a 
symbol of faith and loyalty to the giver 
has a specific value. If worn as a means 
of attracting social attention and ad- 
miration, the value becomes generic. 


Generic values, which are deeply set 
in human nature, stimulate acts intend- 
ed to arouse social approval. Acts stim- 
ulated by these values are not unlike the 
strutting acts of some of the lower ani- 
mals. These values are responsible for 
much of the ambition, the endeavor, 
and the cooperation of human beings. 
Such values are mainly responsible for 
the games of childhood and adult life. 
They are nature’s way of producing 
sound bodies and alert minds. Inci- 
dentally may I suggest that these same 
values are dominant factors in deter- 
mining our customs and our styles, our 
dress and our language, our professions 
and our vocations, and in some meas- 
ure, the quality and quantity of our 
democracy. Should one play games 
primarily for the purpose of strength- 
ening his muscles or to earn much need- 
ed money, he is actuated by specific 
values. 


The importance of recognizing the 
distinctive character of these values in 
the classroom is quite apparent. So 
long as one studies spelling, composi- 
tion, natural science, or other subjects 
merely for social approval, it is not 
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likely that he will be much concerned 


with the intrinsic values and fundamen- 
tal principles of each. Moreover, it is 
quite likely that he will not continue to 
pursue these subjects after the social 
approval has been withdrawn. On the 
other hand, should the intrinsic value 
of these subjects be associated in a 
casual way with the life problems that 
confront him, his interest in them will 
become more persistent and significant 
and will, in all probability develop a 
strong life interest in the subject. 


Since generic values can be stimu- 
lated from a multitude of sources and 
since they have no functional connec- 
tion with the subject matter as such, it 
is apparent that they are mainly valu- 
able for stimulating habit formation 
and the memorizing of facts. Since it 
makes but little difference what kind 
of stimuli are employed to establish 
valuable habits and to fix in memory 
important facts if the processes are 
done economically, it is quite apparent 
that social approval which is such a 
dominant factor in games and drama- 
tization, and which justifies the use of 
grades, stars, letters, banners, loving 
cups, and similar marks of social ap- 
proval, is not only justifiable but com- 
mendable as means of forming worthy 
habits and memorizing valuable facts, 
provided the process employed proves 
to be economical from the standpoint 
of the time required and the energy ex- 
pended. Once the habit is formed or 
the fact is memorized, it matters little 
whether or not the value, responsible 
for the mastery, continues to be asso- 
ciated with the habit or fact in ques- 
tion. 


This conclusion is not sound when 
reasoning processes are used to solve 
intrinsic problems. Here basic factors 
continue to change. Concepts are 
changing constantly, the principles in- 
volved become more and more signifi- 
cant with added experience and the 
objectives of these reasoning processes 
are undergoing change, due to change 
in their inherent values. One is inter- 
ested in causes and effects, in evaluat- 
ing means to worthy ends, in applying 
principles to new situations, in clari- 
fying worthy personal or social prob- 
lems—not primarily for generic values 
to be realized through social approval 
—but for intrinsic values to be realized 
through the gathering of more data, 
the application of inductive or deduc- 
tive thinking, or through the use of 
worthy ideals and standards. 


The early steps in fixing the funda- 
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mentals in any subject, the major steps 
in mastering such formal subjects as 
writing and spelling, involving as they 
do, habit formation and the fixing of 
initial facts, are best stimulated by gen- 
eric values. On the other hand, a grasp 
of the intrinsic values of subject mat- 
ter resulting, as it should, in an inher- 
ent desire to search that subject for the 
intrinsic value it possesses, reveals the 
significance of specific values as teach- 
ing devices. 

Not until the significant importance 
of each of these values as a teaching 
device is explicit in the minds of our 
teachers, and not until a knowledge and 
mastery of the most suitable devices 
for stimulating such values are within 
the control of the teachers is there much 
hope for consistent efficient teaching 
from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school in the university. 


Positive and Negative Incentive 


So far, we have emphasized the 
teaching importance of distinguishing 
the two classes of values that affect the 
motive of the learner and the two dis- 
tinct teaching uses that should be made 
of them. Now, we shall try to point out 
emotional values in the form of posi- 
tive and negative incentives. For ex- 
ample, a wholesome teacher may sug- 
gest that a cleaner blackboard will 
improve the appearance of her room. 
At the first recess, those who react posi- 
tively to suggestion, will take pleasure 
in putting the blackboard in splendid 
condition, hoping perhaps, to receive 
additional appreciation from their 
teacher. Those who react negatively to 
suggestion will respond in some such 
language as the following: “Do it your- 
self. You get paid for it. It is my time 
to play.” 

Neither of these types of children is 
to blame. Their ancestors passed these 
marked traits along to them. So far 
their teachers and parents have not 
learned how to draw upon them psy- 
chologically speaking. The positive 
type is more agreeable and, conse- 
quently, will probably receive higher 
grades and more courteous considera- 
tion. By no means is the child who re- 
acts positively to suggestions more 
likely to be superior to his associate 
who reacts negatively. In social coop- 
eration he may, certainly not in other 
ways. Will we as parents and teachers 
ever learn to give the negatively reac- 
tive child a square deal? Certainly not 
until we learn to approach him indi- 
rectly, to anticipate his probable reac- 
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tion to a proposition, and to prepare 
him for it before it is suggested. Usu- 
ally, he responds better to private and 
indirect appreciation than to public or 
direct appreciation. Indeed, many 
devices that may not be heipful to his 
associates who react positively may be 
helpful to him. He should always re- 
ceive sympathy and thoughtful consid- 
eration from his teacher. With these 
significant values and incentives to sup- 
ply the motive power for the learning 
process, it may be well to consider the 
two reasoning processes that control 
the mastery of all knowledge that is not 
accepted on faith or by pure imitation. 


The inductive approach to all knowl- 
edge involves the process of coming in 
contact with various individuals that 
belong to or form a distinct class. This 
contact, when consistently controlled, 
includes the process of comparing 
many individuals of the same class, and 
contrasting them with those of similar 
classes. These processes sooner or later, 
will result in a concept, or a general 
law or principle. Each word that rep- 
resents the notion of each individual 
of the class is represented by a proper 
noun. Among this class of nouns are 
such common names as Rover, Watch, 
Pep, or May, June, July, etc. The word 
which represents one’s notion of a class 
of individuals is designated by a com- 
mon noun, such as dog, month, cow, 
man, tree, house, honesty, or bright- 
ness, etc. 


When the concept, principle, or law 
is well formed its possessor is then 
equipped to identify and evaluate other 
members of the class, or use the prin- 
ciple or law to identify each specific 
case. Such an evaluation or applica- 
tion is deductive reasoning. The effi- 
ciency of the inductive process depends 
upon how typical the several individu- 
als of the class are and the thorough- 
ness of the comparison involved, and 
the time required to discover the quali- 
ties common to all members of the 
class. 


The efficiency of a deductive process 
depends upon the thoroughness of mas- 
tery of the concept or generalization, 
the familiarity with the individual that 
is to be evaluated, and the alertness ex- 
ercised in discovering the factors of 
each individual that prevails in the 
concept or in the principle used as the 
standard. 


In no far distant time, the mastery 
of parts of speech was approached de- 
ductively. The teacher or book de- 
clared, for example, that a “noun is 
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the name of a subject of thought.” With 
this described concept in the minds of 
the pupils they were asked to identify 
the nouns in given sentences. They did 
not know what a “subject of thought” 
is. Consequently their deductive proc- 
ess became one of “trial and error” 
with the teacher acting as judge. After 
weeks and months of trial and error 
the pupils finally caught on to the fact 
that nouns are words that name things. 
This “trial and error” process was a 
very expensive one from the standpoint 
of the energy used and the time wasted. 
It was expensively inductive in process 
though deductive in form. 

If the process had been approached 
inductively from the start, as were all 
of the child’s first stages in reasoning 
before he entered school, it would have 
been much more efficient and much 
more agreeable. Suppose the class is 
to be exposed to many sentences limited 
to the parts of speech in the following 
sentences: 

Crows are black. 

Silver is bright. 

Red apples are good. 

Robert caught little fish. 
Large horses have short necks. 

Then, without any attempt to help 
the children, each one is asked to group 
the words into separate groups accord- 
ing to their use in the sentences, just 
as they could group the table ware by 
putting the knives into one group, the 
forks into another group, and the plates 
into another group on the basis of their 
specific use in serving a meal. Experi- 
ence reveals the fact that by this com- 
parative means, interest is so intensi- 
fied that pupils in the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh grades soon discover the com- 
mon characteristics of the words that 
name things and, consequently, they 
easily place them in a separate group. 
Likewise they discover the common fac- 
tors in the words that represent the 
decisions of the several thoughts ex- 
pressed and therefore place them in 
another distinct group. In like manner 
they group the words that are used to 
point out or qualify the name words 
in each sentence. With this inductive 
process well advanced, the name noun, 
verb, or adjective is easily associated 
with the group or class to which it be- 
longs. A tentative deductive process 
naturally begins long before each gen- 
eralization is perfected. It is only after 
the concept or principle is well under 
control that deduction is a reliable 
process of judgment forming. Since in- 
ductive thinking constitutes the first 
stage of all knowledge getting by reas- 
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SAINT 


Saint Louis University 





UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 19th to July 29th 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Offerings in Twenty-four Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


LOUIS 


Saint Louis, Mo. 

















AROUND AMERICA 


ENTIRE 


cost $149 EXTRAS 


LEAVE YOUR POCKETBOOK AT HOME 


ITINERARY INCLUDES 
SAN ANTONIO SEATTLE PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES scar MEXICO VANCOUVER 


SAN FRANCI HOLLYWOOD 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 


MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 
ACCOMMODATIONS—EVEN TIPS ARE INCLUDED 
Parties Leave Chicago 
JULY 8—JULY 29—AUG. 19 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphiet 


POWERS TOURS 


11] W. Washington St., Chicago—24 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
Our 28rd Successful Travel Year 








Ideal 


Summer Work 


We need a limited number of young men 
teachers to represent our unique new edu- 
cational service for grade teachers. Must 
have car and be entirely free to travel. 
Single men 20 to 28 preferred. Special op- 
portunities for excepti men to develop 
into permanent and highly lucrative posi- 
tions as district and state managers. Give 
full details including previous sales experi- 
ence, if any, and date available. 


Supplemental Education 
Association 


128 North Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 














PAUL 


THE YATES-FISHER 
27th Year 


620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
In my opinion there will be many changes this year. Not in filling new positions 
but in replacements of those discharged. WV 
preachers over the country I know what is going to happen to the teachers. 


YATES 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Dept. I 


When I hear they are firing the 











ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. 


535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane 


47th YEAR—The World's Fair and the N. E. A. 
in Chicago i 
tion to aid executives and teachers in getting lo- 
cated. Public School, College, and Teachers’ Col- 
lege officials from everywhere will visit Chicago 
and also our office to complete their teaching 
staffs. Send for booklet today. 


this season place us in strategic posi- 














from college executives to primary and 





in charge of every phase of educational activity. Our work includes position: 


cal education and home economies are on our list. Write for information. Address 835 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Il) 


Nent librarians. 














[LLIANA 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


Ilinels Unien Bidg., Champaign, Ill. 


We need experienced teachers for Elementary, High School and 
College : Personal service. 
membershi 


Register NO 


orty states. Permanent 
standard commission. Full falorsnation on request. 
W for early vacancies. 
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FUROPE 


Ta vay at 


Sila pay 
AMEX 
TOURS 


PRICE-LESS’ 
TOURS 





4 


If you wish somewhat more 
elaborate travel, there are 52 
escorted “AMEXTOURS" of 
varying durations, costs and 
itineraries, 
Sample tours are : 
24-day tour at $266. 
42-day tour at $452. 


4SAILINGS: From NewYork 
—June 23, July 14. From 
Montreal — June 30, July 7 
CUNARD SERVICE 
Choice of 5 attractive itiner- 
aries each sailing. 
PRICES from $213 

for a 31-day tour including 


popular third class steamship 76-day tour at $745. 

accommodations Shipboardac Satan 
to $478 tourist class. 

for a tour of 59 days duration. Arrangements are flexible, 

Write for literature. Send for 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


70 E. Randolph Street Chicago, Ill. 











Algoma District of 
Northern Ontario 


CANADA 


Land of 10,000 lakes and streams 


On rovte of Voyageurs and French Ex- 
plorers since 1621 

Land of the Ojibways of Hiawatha 

Less than one day’s ride by auto or train 

Good steamship connections 

Sports—Golf, Tennis, Canoeing, Camp- 
ing, Swimming, Boating, Angling and 
Hunting. 

For Complete Information Write The Secretaries of : 


Blind Bieee Tourist Association 
nd River, Ontario 
chaste Tourist Asociesion 
Thessaion, Ontar 
Bruce Mines Chamber y Commerce 
Bruce Mines, Ontario 
Sault Ste. Marie Board of Trade 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
























Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea. 

SEND FOR BOOK 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 

333 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 








EUROPE as low as $192.00 


ltound trip steamer and all expenses abroad in- 
cluded. First class hotels. Motor trips. 
Inquire: About Warrants and Financing. 


ORIENT Two Months $525.00 


Honolulu — - Yokohama — Tokyo — Nikko — Kyoto 
‘obe—Peiping—Shanghal. 
See your local agent for folders or write 
CatiCAGo TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS 
© So. La Salle St.. Tel. State 28 9. Chicago 


UROPE 


5 Qountaine~t DAYS—E 
Holl . Germa: the nine: 


4 we tor $ 31 5 
Finest hotels in Europe. Write for 
illustrated Tour Book ok No. 1. 


Longer Journeys af proportionately low prices. 

















NO. MICHIGAN, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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oning, it is apparent that teachers 
should make ample plans to make use 
of it. 

A teacher who is conscious of the 
controlling social principles that guide 
one in the selection and relative empha- 
sis that should be given to subject mat- 
ter, who is sensitive to the reactive atti- 
tude of the learner to the extent of 
recognizing the distinctive functions of 
generic and specific values, the signifi- 
cance of negative and positive incen- 
tives, and many other marked individ- 
ual differences, and applies and adapts 
the subject matter to the particular 
reasoning process that is primarily in- 
volved at the time, will increase the 
teaching process an hundredfold and 
will have approached more nearly the 
scientific level than the one who does 
not have these social objectives and 
these highly psychologized processes 
in mind when she is guiding her boys 
and girls along the upward road to a 
better citizenship. 





The Postal Service 
(Continued from page 245) 


sent him by air mail. But instead of 
having the regular air mail stamp on it, 
there were two two-cent and a one-cent 
stamp with the word “air mail” written 
underneath. The absence of the air 
mail stamp showed that a letter may be 
sent by air mail, even though one does 
not have a special stamp on hand. The 
equivalent in regular stamps may be 
used and “air mail” written below. 

On the last day before the spring 
vacation, the grade supervisor sent the 
group a special delivery letter. She 
said that it was so near the close of 
school that she was afraid a letter sent 
in the regular way might not reach 
them in time, so she had put on a 
“hurry up” or “special delivery” 
stamp. The special delivery carrier 
brought it to the room and the children 
watched the teacher sign for it. Then 
they all went to the door and saw him 
drive away in his car. When they saw 
the car, they realized that the special 
delivery carriers must have a speedy 
method of transportation. 

A letter was brought in by one of the 
children which was marked “general 
delivery.” Opposite the return address 
of the sender had been stamped the date 
when the letter was to be sent back, if it 
remained unclaimed. That date was ten 
days after the arrival of the letter. The 
circumstances under which a letter 
might be sent general delivery and the 
way in which the person to whom it was 
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sent could get the letter were discussed. 

On the corner opposite the school 
was a letter box. One morning the 
group went over to watch the carrier 
open it and take out the mail. While it 
was open, he dropped a letter through 
the opening so that the children could 
see what happened. He explained that 
all letters should be put in sidewise. If 
put in lengthwise, they often stick in the 
top of the box and stay there for several 
days before they drop down to the bot- 
tom. The carrier also described the 
government penalty for dropping any- 
thing except mail into the box. 

A parcel post truck often delivered 
parcels at a store across from the 
school; so we frequently had an oppor- 
tunity to see its deliveries. 

A child said that a neighbor some- 
times received a letter from a friend in 
Germany, and he noticed that the stamp 
was not like ours. Another child said 
that one of his neighbors received 
letters from relatives in Sweden and 
those stamps were different from ours. 
The two children thought they could 
get these foreign stamps. They did, and 
that was the beginning of our stamp 
collection. The class had obtained 
stamps from many countries before 
finishing the study. 

As the foreign stamps were brought 
in, there was a great deal of discussion 
concerning the location of these foreign 
countries. One day, without any com- 
ment, a large-sized map on which the 
countries were plainly marked was put 
on the library table. The children 
showed keen interest in it from the first 
and were soon able to find the countries 
from which the stamps came. By the 
time the unit was finished they had 
added considerably to their geographic 
knowledge. This was a totally unex- 
pected issue and had not been foreseen 
in the original planning of the unit. 

Several pictures were received from 
the postal department at Washington 
showing methods of mail delivery in 
various parts of the country: the 
Alaskan dog teams, the reindeer sledge, 
and mail trains crossing mountains and 
deserts. From these pictures the chil- 
dren obtained a good idea of the 
adaptation of methods of mail distri- 
bution to different geographic condi- 
tions. 

Several pictures were also received 
from Washington which showed the 
pony express riders with their mail 
packs; also the old stage coach carriers. 
From these, and from the information 
printed on the back of the pictures, the 
children formed some conception of the 
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difficulties encountered in delivering 
mail in olden times. 

Using the easels which were a part 
of the room equipment, the children 
made large pictures with colored chalk 
or easel paint illustrating their post 
office visit. These were later combined 
into a book and put on the library table. 

Throughout the entire unit the chil- 
dren wrote letters to one another and 
to friends outside the room, thus learn- 
ing a great deal about letter forms. 
They also wrote original stories to ac- 
company their post-office book. The 
discussion period each day, during 
which interest in post office was upper- 
most, gave much opportunity for oral 
expression. 

The children were eager to build a 
post office in the room and began to 
collect all kinds of materials. They de- 
cided on two windows; a general de- 
livery and stamp window. Two small 
gas oven grates were brought by one of 
the children who thought they would be 
good for the barred windows. The 
counters and supports were made of 
orange crates. The outside was covered 
with wrapping paper. The general de- 
livery sections and individual pigeon- 
holes were built of cheese boxes which 
were placed in tiers in the crates. Rental 
boxes were made by removing the ends 
from the cheese boxes and wiring on a 
cardboard end which could be opened 
by the child renter. For glass in the 
box doors, transparent used films were 
brought in by the children. Numbers 
for the boxes were cut from calendars 
and pasted on. 

On the inside of the office two in- 
verted crates were used for the “nixie” 
desk and the chair beside it. The “look- 
out” was constructed by nailing two 
crates together end to end. A cardboard 
box was then fastened on top. This last 
box was used because the shutters could 
be cut more easily in cardboard. The 
whole “lookout” was then covered with 
wrapping paper. 

In order to provide mail sacks into 
which packages could be placed, bur- 
lap sacks were brought from home. 
These were cut in two pieces to make 
them the desired size. The girls sewed 
them up and put in the draw string. 
The word “Mail” was painted on the 
side. Small padlocks were used to lock 
them. 

One of the -boys brought his wagon 
as a chassis for our mail truck. The 
children were unable to find a box 
which fitted to use as a body. Finally, 
one day, two boys came dragging in a 
large mattress box from which they 
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proceeded to cut a body that fitted. It 
was painted green and “U. S. Mail” 
was painted on the sides. 

We made a letter drop box similar 
to the one across from our school. We 
found a carton of the right proportions, 
painted it green, cut the slit, and made 
a drop door. We fixed wire loops on 
the door so that it could be padlocked 
just as on a real letter box. The box 
when finished was wired to a small 
jumping standard which acted as a 
post. 

We constructed a package drop in a 
similar way, using a much larger box, 
which was combined with a suit box to 
make the curved top. The children 
printed cards telling “Hours of Collec- 
tion” and these were pasted on the 
boxes. 

After the post office was completed, 
the children had ample opportunity to 
use it. They took turns in acting as 
postmaster, clerk, carrier, and truck 
driver. 

After the work on the post office had 
been completed, the children wanted 
their mothers to see it, so they decided 
to present a program in assembly. Each 
one wrote a letter and sent it through 
the mail inviting a guest. 





Social Welfare 
and the School 


(Continued from page 243) 


may be greatly improved through the 
work of the classroom teacher who 
modifies the demands made upon the 
child to suit his special needs, and who 
also, through an educational program, 
promotes among children and parents 
a knowledge and attitude to help cor- 
rect these conditions. 

Very frequently the school environ- 
ment is beyond the control of the edu- 
cational personnel; especially in city 
schools is this true where neither prin- 
cipal nor teacher has any real control 
over the heating, lighting and air con- 
ditions. That these and other environ- 
mental factors such as safety, cleanli- 
ness, facilities for hand washing, play- 
ground and school equipment are fac- 


tors of great significance to the life of* 


the child provides a challenge to school 
authorities to work for their control so 
that we may not find a situation which 
now sometimes exists in which the 
school not only does not contribute to 
the health and safety of the child but 
actually provides menaces to them. 
Social maladjustments in adolescent 
and adult life are frequently associated 
with lack of adequate preparation for 


University of Colorado 


Be and State 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE- Seen on Student Tours 


E UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 

bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and ached outings ; 


visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 








to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing; in camp maintained 
for tudents. Altitude of one mile, 


within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate « stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 19 to July 22 
Second Term, July 24 to Aug.25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education, Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
a Espanola. University Theater with 

ial instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
in Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


Dean of the SumMER QUARTER (DEPT.O) 
University of Colo , Boulder, Colo. 
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University City Bank Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE FASTEST GROWING 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 
IN THE MIDWEST! 


NO_ TEACHER ENROLLED WITH- 
OUT A PERSONAL INTERVIEW 
Every teacher who is interested in a better 

position will be personally interviewed by 

one of our representatives. 


PERSONAL WORK ON VACANCIES 
IN YOUR BEHALF 

When a vacancy occurs we endeavor to 

work personally with the hiring officials— 

No other organization offers a similar service. 


TO BOARDS AND SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS: 


Our field representatives will give you 
prompt personal service on all your vacancies. 


“WELL BE RIGHT OUT” 
If you wish to secure a position or promo- 
tion fill in the blank below. Our representa 


tive will gladly call on you. We enroll teach- 
ers only after a personal interview. 





TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
University City Bank Bidg., 
St. Leuis, Mo. 
Dear Sirs: 
I am interested in your method of placing teachers 


and should like to interview the representative in this 
territory 








51 day Europ and North Capital 
Cruise—8 countries including Norway and 
Sweden—One-Class Steamer—$398. 
and 


a sensational 59 day tour—all the way from 
Scotland to se the amazingly low cost 
of $444. 


Other spectacular offers on our famous all-expense, 
personally conducted tours offering superior accom- 
t the lowest rates. Using 
United States Lines 

THE EARL B. HUBBELL CO. 


180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


DUBLIN 


W.F.E.A. 


EaROPeAn “w. FE A CON. 2685 


FERENCE IN DUBLIN FOR) W.Y. te N.Y. 
Also send for announcement of FIRST RUSSIAN SEMINAR 


Bureau of University Travel, 40 Boyd st, Newton, Mass. 
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*IDEAL ENVIRONMENT 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 
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a vocation. Surely no force in the com- 
munity should be able to contribute so 
richly to the solving of this problem as 
the school. We should expect that more 
and more the school program will offer 
a wide range of instruction built upon 
the knowledge of the particular com- 
munity and what its vocational oppor- 
tunities are, but particularly built upon 
the aptitude and interests of the indi- 
vidual children. We should be able to 
expect also that in the school the boy 
and girl may learn much concerning 
the various occupations open not only 
in his own community but elsewhere 
and should find in the school either 
through special service or through his 
regular teacher some guidance in a 
choice of school pursuits leading to a 
later occupation. 


We are more and more aware 
through the channels opened to us by 
mental hygiene that much maladjust- 
ment is brought about because the indi- 
vidual feels insecure or inadequate in 
a situation. The part which the teacher 
can play in promoting among school 
children a sense of security and ade- 
quacy is second only to the influence of 
the home and for some children takes 
first place. It is important that the 
child know that he is loved and ap- 
proved of and that he believe that there 
are things which he does well. The 
resourceful teacher gives to the child 
failing in school work opportunity to 
achieve success in school activities in 
which he feels secure, demanding little 
in those aspects of school life in which 
there is little chance of success. The 
teacher who has accepted the impor- 
tance of this sense of security and ade- 
quacy to the development of the child 
relegates academic rating to a position 
of minor importance in relation to the 
larger concept of the child’s emotional 
health and general development. Prob- 
ably both school authorities and par- 
ents have given too high regard to 
academic rating as an evidence of a 
child’s ability, and, as a consequence, 
many children feel themselves inferior 
and incapable because they do not 
achieve high marks. The opportunity 
provided to such children to excel 
through a variety of activities con- 
nected with the school may be one of 
the most wholesome influences in their 
development and is therefore a func- 
tion which we should look to the school 
to maintain. Music, drama, clubs, ath- 


m letic activities are but a few of the 
3 phases of a school program which, if 


properly guided and integrated with 
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the whole school experience, may be 
of immeasurable value. 

From the point of view of social 
welfare the school may be one of the 
most important institutions not only in 
its relation to children but to thie com- 
munity as a whole. The place which 
the school can fill as a social center 
functioning for adults and children in 
a given district, whether it be city or 
rural, has been well illustrated in vari- 
ous communities. In such examples we 
find educational opportunities for 
adults, recreation and group activities 
which must be considered as significant 
contributions to the social welfare of 
the community. 

The relation of social problems to 
lack of understanding on the part of 
parents places in the foreground of 
possible solutions an enlarged oppor- 
tunity for better understanding through 
adult education. Of particular signifi- 
cance in such a program is parent edu- 
cation aimed at a better understanding 
concerning the child’s physical, mental 
and emotional needs. From the point 
of view of social welfare, we should be 
able to look to the school for such an 
extension of its service. Even without 
extensive programs the principal, the 
classroom teacher and the special 
teachers may do much among parents 
coming within their influence to pro- 
mote a knowledge of child care and 
training of importance in the life of 
the child. Visits to the school by the 
parents should therefore be encour- 
aged, visits to the home by the teacher 
may further promote this cause, and 
group meetings may furnish an excel- 
lent opportunity for such education. 
This presupposes, of course, a knowl- 
edge among teachers concerning the 
child, his care and training, which 
should be a part of every teacher-train- 
ing course. 

Through all this consideration of 
what we expect from the school in the 
interest of social welfare, emphasis 
must be placed upon the need of deal- 
ing with the child as an individual. A 
knowledge of his condition, his capac- 
ity and his growth—physical, mental 
and emotional—should furnish the 
basis for all that the school does for 
him or expects from him. 





Want $105 to $250 Month? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers you have a big advantage, because of your 
training and education. Many future positions to be 
filled. These pay $1260 to $3000 a year with short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J242, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free 32 page book with list of positions now open to 
teachers 18 to 50. You will get full particulars tell- 
ing how to get appointment. 
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